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LECTURES GN POERRY, BY T. CAMPBELL. 


esser 
nce, LECTURE NI. 
n his A snort notice of Sophocles, in Suidas’s Lexicon"; a lite of him, 
any prefixed to his works, by an anonymous Greek scholiast ; and some 
they passages in which he is cursorily mentioned by classic authors, contain 
“tual all the scanty information respecting this great poct, that has come 
rose, down from antiquity. Among modern scholars, P etitus, Gyraldus, 
not Mearsius, Fabricius, and the re- -editors of the Greek Library, have col- 
ense lected those traditionary testimomies; and Lessing has collated them 
ents, with peculiar sagacity, though he unhappily leit his work untinished. 
ters, The materials Pind a clear and connected history of the poet's life, cer- 
Lord tainly cannot be said to exist: and in biography, as in architecture, 
veen there is no skill that can atone tor the want of materials. It is not 
ipon surprising, therefore, that there should be no satisfactory lite of Sophe- 4 
ier, cles in English, any more than in any other language. But still a few 
amis interesting traditions respecting the poct actually remain to us; and it 
‘able is surprising with what meagreness and frgifity two successive Ene- 
eSti- lish translators of his works have contrived to string them together. — 
ry ues According to the Arundel Marbles (which, with deference to Lessing 
ion ; and Fabricius, [ prefer to any other authority,) Sophocles was born 
is of in the third year of the 70th Olympiad (B.C. 498 years), and was 
uner eight and twenty when he gained his first victory in the theatre.f ‘The 
and latter circumstance Lessing thinks irreconcileable with Plutarch’s as- 
ther sertion, that the poct was then a young man: for nobody (as the leart ned 
ices, German alleges) is thought young at eight and twenty. But, alas! is 
are there not a time when we begin ie think that period of life enviably 
le of youthful? His rival ZEschylus, when he was beat by Sophocles at 
low- the age of fifty-six, may have possibly been of that opinion. 
f all The free people of Athens were divided into tribes or phylas, and 
hom subdivided into demoi or parishes. Sophocles’s tribe is supposed to 
Ss Ol have been that of Hippothoon, and his parish was Colonos,} a place 
vy in (signifying a hill) near Athens, which was doubly honoured in being 
old the place of his birth, and the scene of one of his most beautiful 
lace tragedies. 
mb- seieatiinndaieiinedtebs 
able * Suidas’s account is short, nor does he deiga to quote an authority. ‘Lhe 
ied anonymous scholiast quote s Aristoxenus, (of Tarentum it may be supposed, } who 
wrote a treatise on music still extant, and Ister, a pupil of Callimachus, and is 
more circumstantial than Sufdas, but is by no means a satisfactory biographer 
nds More than a dozen ancient authors give us something about Sophocles, among 
tlie whom Athenwus, Plutarch, the author of the ‘* Arundel Marbles,” and the anony 
aac: mous writer of the Records of the Olympiads, deserve to be mentioned, - 
. + Suidas’s date of his birth in the seventy-third Olympiad is evidently erroneous, it 
VANS Sophocles danced and sang in public around the trophy, erected for the battle of 
Ing, Salamis. At sixteen years of age such an appointment is credible; but Suidas’s 
mes reckoning would m: ike him only six—an age when those who took him t ya solemn 
nd festival, instead of putting a hymn of victory into his mouth, were more likely to 
Sakti have given him figs to hold bis tongue. 
wire t There was another Colonus within Athens itself. [In our poet’s second tragedy 
this on ‘tl i¢ fate of CEdipus, the Athenian, who meets the roy. il exile, calls the place 
am, where the scene of the drama is laid tov immorqy KoAwvor. (line 60.) On this ac- 


count [ prefer giving it the name Colonus, to calling it Colonc, or Colona, with the 
French and E nglish. translators. Cicero mentions it, lib. 5 de Finibus, with the 
A. words ** Coloneus ille locus,” according to the comimon editions ; but Meursius, in 
bis Religua Attica, corrects the reading to Colonus. 
June 1826.—-V OL. XVI. NOW LXVE. <M 
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In spite of all the obscurity that involves so many points of his per- 
sonal history, it seems to be clear that he was a happy-tempered and for- 
tunate man; that he was devotedly attached to his native soil, and that 
nothing could tempt him to leave it, though he was _pressingly invited 
to foreign courts. As little can it be doubted that local fondness in- 
duced him to lay the scene of his second C&dipus, not only in his native 
country, but in the hamlet of his birth-place.* At the time of compos- 
ing that tragedy, he was extremely old; but it has no token of his 
fervid genius having been damped by years. How pleasing it is to 
imagine his venerable aspect, as he walked abroad in that Attic land- 
scape and meditated his final work. Athens, with all her temples and 
monuments, so many of which had sprung up in his long life-time, was 
before him —the theatre where he had been fifty times crowned, and 
the land which, great as it was, he had elevated in glory.t Beside him 
were the walks of his childhood, and he was to make them heroic 
ground in his old age, by the poetical presence of an CMdipus or The- 
seus, and an Antigone—-thus hallowing to the world’s remembrance the 
spot of earth that was dearest to his own. 

It is undetermined, says his Enelish translator, Dr. Francklin, with 
regard to him as with regard to Demosthenes, whether his father was 
a Vulcan or a Cyclop, the master of a forge or a common smith. ‘The 
reverend Doctor ought to have known, in the first place, that there can 
be no doubt as to the father of Demosthenes having been a weaithy 
manufacturer, and in the next place, that Pliny the elder assigns a 
noble descent to Sophocles. ‘The question whether our poet was the 
son of a mechanic, a manufacturer, or a landed proprietor, has certainly 
not a particle of interest, in as far as our veneration for him is con- 
cerned; for what is genealogy to genius? But, as he rose toa high 
public station in Athens, it would gratify curiosity to know whether 
he attained it by the popularity of his genius alone, or by the collateral 
influence of his birth and fortune. 

1 agree with Lessing, as to the extreme improbability of his having 
been either of humble, or middling birth. Aristoxenus says that his 
father was an operative smith or joiner ; and Ister makes him a sword- 
cutler. ‘To the credibility of this tradition, or rather of two traditions 
clashing with each other, the anonymous scholiast biographer justly 
objects, first, that Sophocles shared a command in the Athenian army 
with Pericles and Thucydides, both men of high birth ; and secondly, 
that none of the comic poets ever ridiculed the lowness of his descent. 
This is certainly a token that they had nothing to say against it. 
Euripides was rallied with his mother’s herb-stall, Isocrates with lis 
father being a flute-maker, and Themistocles, in spite of all his ser- 
vices, with the poverty of his house. Aristophanes, though not cer- 
tainly so inimical to our poet as to Euripides, yet spared not Sophocles 
himself entirely, but accused him of avarice in his old age ; and if his 
father had been a mechanic, we should have probably heard as much 
about his saws and hammers as about the mother of Euripides having 
sold greens, 











* “ yapifoueros 6 movoy TH wWaTgidi dAAG TH EavTs Syuw,”’ says the Scholiast. 

+ The power of Athens was on its decline in the last years of Sophocles, and as 
a patriot he must have felt this misfortune. But still, amidst public calamity and 
domestic ingratitude, what a solace to his old age must the composition of such 
a tragedy have been! aud let us hope too, that he liad a daughter such as he paints 
Antigone or Ismene. 
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But, whilst the same scholiast biographer rejects the accounts of 
Aristoxenus and Ister in their strict sense, he compromises the matter 
by supposing that the poet’s father may have lived by a manufactory 
and kept a number of slaves. This supposition, it should be observed, 
isa mere emendation of two preceding accounts, that neither agree with 
each other nor with probability ; whilst Pliny’s assertion of his family 
being noble is direct and consistent with appearances. It is true, that 
if he was the son of a tradesman, he would have beer eligible to a 
generalship, according to the Athenian constitution as it was new mo- 
delled by Aristides. Even in Sophocles’s life-time, Cleon left his tan- 
ner’s shop in order to operate with some success on the hides of the 
Lacedemonians ; and at a later period the son of a master cutl 
“ wielded at will the fierce democracy.” But Cleon was a demagogue, 
and Demosthenes was a great orator. Sophocles was neither; and tt 
appears on the whole that neither his political nor military talents were 
pre-eminent.* If we exclude, then, the supposition of his birth and for- 
tune, we have no circumstance to call into account for his advance- 
ment to a high military command, excepting his dramatic popularity ; 
and it is a curious fact, that one of his appointments should be re- 
corded to have been the reward of'a successful tragedy. But, as | shall 
have occasion to remark more expressly hereafter, it is impossible to 
believe that he owed his military promotion exclusively to his fame in 
the drama; and as the Athenians, even late in their democracy, conti- 
nued practically aristocratic in the choice of their comman: crs, it seems 
to be necessary to suppose that he had wealth and family, as well as 
fame, to recommend him in rising to a generalship. 

He received a liberal education, which at Athens consisted in grammar, 
music, and gymnastics ; and he obtained a prize crown both in the wrestling 
and the music school. His teacher in music and dancing was Lamprus, 
whose name has had an honour seldom acquired by the saltatory voca- 
tion, of being cited and praised both by philosophers and historians. 
There is reason to believe, however, that besides being an excellent 
musician, this Lamprus was also a considerable poet, so that, whatever 
‘hare of his glory he owed to his heels, he was indebted for some of 
it to his head. Indeed the music-master in Greek education was 
4 person whose consequence ought not to be measured by modern 
ideas, According to Plato, he was fully as much a moral as a musi- 
cal teacher. Damon, the music-master of Pericles, taught him politics, 
and became so distinguished a politician that at last he drew on him- 
‘elf the unpleasant honour of ostracism. 

At the age of sixteen the personal beauty of Sophocles was so re- 
markable, that he was selected to lead the juvenile band that danced and 
sang to the lyre around the trophy erected for the victory of Salamis. 

hat solemnity took place on the island itself. In the awful crisis be- 
fore the battle, the Athenians had sent all their women and children for 


ees 








* Athenwus says that his political talents were very indifferent. That learned 
G8sip Wrote, it is true, in the second century, but he had in his possession the 
Writings of at least one author (viz. lon) who had seen and conversed with Sopho- 
“es. Ion, no doubt, like many dealers in anecdote, might tell lies. I trust he 
does So in one or two instances respecting Sophocles. But the tradition, which came 

wn to Athenus, whether from lon or from others, as to the indifference of our 
freat dramatist’s political talents, is very credible. ‘The author of one hundred 
and twenty tragedies might be excused for the want of political industry, 
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security to Troczene, to gina, and to Salamis. ‘To the last of 
these places Sophocles must have been brought, being yet under the 
military age, and must have been a spectator of the combat. On that 
occasion, as Lessing remarks, the three favourites of the tragic muse 
were brought together in interesting gradation. A%schylus signalized 
himself in the battle ; Sophocles led the song of its triumph; and Euuni- 
pides was born on the island on the day that it was won. 

It is said that A¢schylus himself instructed him in tragic poetry. If 
this tradition means any thing more than that the genius and ambition 
of the younger poct were kindled by the example of the elder, it has 
every appearance of improbability.  Elad the two poets ever stood lite. 
rally to each other in the relation of teacher and scholar, it is unlikely 
that Plutarch should have omitted so curious a circumstance in the very 
minute account which he has given of their first contest for the tragic 
crown. 

Such a rivalship of genius as then took place had never been wit- 

nessed in Athens. A%schylus was in the ripeness of his years and 
fame; and the promises of the younger aspirant must have been ge- 
nerally known. ‘The public interest was wrought up to an intense 
degree, and external circumstances concurred to give solemnity to the 
occasion. Cimon was just returned from defeating the Persiaus on the 
Eurymedon, and gloriously concluding a campaign, without the success 
of which, Marathon and Vlatzea might have been fought in vain. By 
command of the Delphic Oracle, and in order to propitiate Heaven to 
remove «a pestilence, he brought with him from Scyros the bones of 
Theseus, which were supposed to have lain in that island for four hun- 
dred years. It was confessed that there had been some difficulty in 
discovering the hero’s bones; and even when said to be found, their 
authenticity was, in all probability, more a matter of faith than of de- 
monstration. But discovered they were believed to be by his enthu- 
siastic countrymen ; and were brought home with all imaginable pomp. 
If we suppose the accredited coffin of Alfred, or Sir William Wallace, 
borne in solemn procession before an English or Scottish multitude, 
we may form some, though it will be but a faint idea of the impression 
produced by the reception of those remains—among a people whose 
nationality was so much more concentrated than our own. 

On the day of the dramatic contest, Cimon and his officers, with all 
their services fresh in the public gratitude, came to sacrifice in the 
theatre, which was also a temple. When they had finished their liba- 
tions, and were offering to retire, the Archon called on them to remain, 
and to select ten judges, by lot, who should decide the prize of tragedy. 
This departure from the custom of choosing the judges by lot, stimu 
lated even the actors to extraordinary efforts ; and the day became ai 
era in dramatic history. The result was in favour of Sophocles. . 

[t was customary at that time for the dramatic poet to perform in 
his own plays; but Sophocles’s voice had not strength to fill the vast 
theatre of Athens ; and we hear of his acting ouly in two parts, neither 
of them requiring vocal exertion. One of them was the part ol 
Thamyris, the fabled challenger of the Muses, which he could of course 
easily act, as the Thracian minstrel, according to tradition, only played 
on the cithara, without singing ;* and in that character, Sophocles was 


ae 








“ Cithara sine voce cecinit Thamyris primus.—Plin. Nat. Hist. 4. vil. c. Los. 


Pollux remarks, that the mask of Thamyris had one eye painted blac! and 
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painted in the Poecile of Athens. The artist was probably Mycon. 
He played also Nausicaa, the Princess in the Odyssey, who came to 
bleach the household linen, and to play at the hand-ball on the shore 
of the island where Ulysses was shipwrecked. It is surely absurd in 
Madame Dacicr to lament the loss of our poet’s tragedy on this sub- 
ject, which could have merely furnished matter for a satiric afterpiece. 
In this part Sophocles tossed the ball to admiration.t The game 
must have been timed to music. 

All accounts agree in stating that he was appointed a general in the 
Athenian army. Justin says, he commanded along with Pericles in 
the Lacedeemonian war; and Plutarch, evidently by mistake, joins 
him in generalship with Nicias, whose calamitous Sicilian expedition 
took place when our poet was eighty years old. Justin may be wrong 
as to the poet having headed an army in the Lacademonian war ; but 
that he acted as an officer in the course of it, may be confidently 
presumed. ‘The Samian war followed not long after, and in that war 
he was appointed a general :—surely not without some military expe- 
rience. In the 84th Olympiad the states of Samos and Miletus were 
plunged into hostilities. ‘The defeated Miletians threw themselves for 
aid on Athens; and so did the democratical party of Samos, wishing to 
get rid of their own oligarchical government. Pericles interfered, and 
established a democi racy in Samos. It was overturned by surprise ; 
and in spite of a brilliant naval victory gained by the Athenians off 
Tragia, the Samians obtained some advantages in Pericles’s absence ; 
and, after one triumph, marked their Athenian prisoners with the figure 
ofan owl. In the end, however, their capital was taken by blockade. 
At this siege, Strabo expressly says that the Athenian army was com- 
manded by Pericles and the poet Sophocles. 

In the course of this war the Athenians determined to attack Anza, 
an Ionian city on the continent, nearly opposite to Samos, of which 
it was the dependency and ally. The expedition was entrusted to So- 
phocles, and he was raised to the rank of general, we are expressly told, 
in consequence of the favour which the people owed him for his Anti- 
gone. ‘Lhe appointment seems at first sight rather whimsical, yet I 
conceive that, with no great latitude of interpretation, it may be thus 
explained. Sophocles must have been now at least fifty-four years old, 
and it would be wild indeed to suppose that he was Joined in command 
with Pericles, unless he had witnessed some service, and possessed a 
tolerable military reputation. To experience, to birth and fortune, and 
to seniority as an officer, I cannot but imagine that he owed his nomi- 
nation to the rank of general. But his popularity was great on the 
appearance of his Antigone : and the Athenians were anxious to reward 
hm. The command of Ana, we are told, brought him considerable 
wealth ; and his countrymen, foreseeing of what value the place 


the other blue ; a circumstance which De Bos explains, by supposing that the side 
of the mask which had the black eye, must have been turned to the spectators 
whilst Thamyris was exhibited with his sight, and the other side, when it was 
meant to show that he had lost it. An eye all over blue gives, indeed, an appro- 
priate image of blindness ; but the expedient suggests no very high idea of acting 
in masks. In the Stoa Peecile cne must imagine that the features of Sophocles 
were represented ; but whether in profile or otherwise, the anonymous biographer 

has not said. 
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would be when captured, and probably also, that the capture would noi 
be difficult, appointed him to this lucrative commission. 

It has never been asserted that he was a great commander; yet I am 
aware of no record to the prejudice of his military skill, except a light. 
hearted confession of his own making. A contemporary Greek poet, 
lon,* who met with him when he was on his way to take his military 
command, described him in the height of his gaiety and pleasantry over 
his wine, declaring that Pericles had accused him of deficiency in the 
stratagems of war. Such a playful allusion speaks little for the se. 
riousness of Pericles’s censure. The war in which he held a high 
command, concluded triumphantly for Athens; and of his failure jp 
contributing to its success, there is not a tittle of tradition. Athenzus 
indeed has told some stories of him, which the modern admirer of his 
ecnius would wish to exclude from his recollection, if he cannot from 
his belief. Without implicitly trusting to the author of the Deipnoso. 
phista, who doats on profligate anecdote, and who wrote when So- 
phocles had been many ages in his grave, it may be believed that the 
poct had neither talents nor industry for pre-eminence in public busi- 
ness. In truth his talents and industry were otherwise eniployed. We 
have also, no doubt, his own authority, that his passions were strong; 
but that he spent his life in the habitual indulgence of them appears 
to the last degree improbable, both from his longevity, and from 
his faculties having shone unclouded to the last. Many of the best 
of his tragedies were written after he was sixty, and one of the very 
best, when we may suppose him at least to have been fourscore : men 
who spend life in excesses seldom conclude it thus. As te the avarice 
imputed to him by Aristophanes and his commentator,+ the charge 
may possibly be true; but as so many different traditions impress the 
idea of his having been amiable and popular, and as Athenzus, with 
all his scandal, admits his having been so singularly upright and use- 
ful a citizen, it is no great charity to acquit his memory of the vice 
of a miser in the absence of proof and with apocryphal accusers. 

From his general character it may also be inferred that Cicero was 
right in representing him as the victim of injustice and ingratitude, 
when his sons cited him in his old age to trial for mental imbecility and 
mismanagement of his affairs. With the exception of this event, all 
the tenor of his days appears to have been prosperous, and the genius 
of harmony may be said to have presided over his life as well as his 
writings. Yet even from that affliction, the Attic bee extracted good 
fortune, and confounded his accusers by producing his C&dipus at 
Colonus. 

[lis death has been ascribed by different authors to as many differ- 
ent and improbable accidents, as if it had been impossible for a man 
to die at ninety of mere old age. 

Besides his tragedies, he wrote a prose-work on dramatic poetry, and 
several elegics and poems, to the fast of which superstition imputed 
even magical charms. ‘The tradition that Sophocles could appease the 
very winds, might easily have arisen from one of his pzeans having 
heen chanted in a storm, and a calm having fortunately succeeded. 


* Vide Athenwus Deipoosophiste, Lib. 13. ¢. 605. 
t The commentator on Aristophares says, that Xenophanes called him a Kus, 
sort of wasp—in allusion to his supposed rapacity. 
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The Athenians gave him a burial and a monument expressive of their 
veneration; and it is said that even the inhuman Lysander inter- 
mitted the siege of their city, to give them an opportunity of celebrating 
his obsequies. 

His posthumous, like his living fame, has, perhaps, been as little 
shaded by doubt or detraction as any that can be named in the annals 
of poetry. It is true that he must have often written hastily, if he 
supplied the Athenian stage with an hundred and twenty dramas, even 
in the course of a long life; and that he sometimes failed in tragedy is 
evident from the indifferent merit of his extant piece—the Trachiniz. 
Longinus admits his great inequalities. A Greek comedian alleged, 
that he took lessons of a mastiff in the snarling altercations of his dia- 
logues; and the learned Twining imagines that he can convict him of 
being tragi-comic. ‘The most hapless poet may say with truth, that 
Sophocles, like himself, has been the object of reproachful criticism. 
But here ends the consolation that his case affords to the unfortunate : 
for the censures on his works are like straws in the balance, compared 
with the eulogies that have been poured upon them from age to age ; 
and the learned taste of mankind may be said to have pronounced, that 
he united the best attributes of Genius on the largest scale, and in the 
happiest concord and proportion. His boldness is gracetul; his sim- 
plicity is sustained, and his pathos and spirit are skilfully directed, not 
to partial, but collective effect. 

This is the traditional character of Sophocles; and yet its truth 
is unquestionably more believed than felt by the modern public. 
That he is less popular than Homer cannot be ascribed either 
to the fault of his genius or to the circumstance of his having 
had English translators inferior to those of Homer. It is owing to the 
nature of his poetry having been more complex, and to its beauties 
requiring more knowledge and reflection in order to be appreciated. 
The grandeur of verse and diction in the [had and Odyssey is per- 
ceptible at the first perusal ; tor the Homeric poetry has but one tune 
and a few simple peculiarities. But the Greek drama has changes of 
modulation, the harmony of which can be understood only by an ex- 
perienced ear ; and the style of Sophocles has an Attic grace, as enjoy- 
able, indeed, as that of Attic sculpture or architecture, but equally 
requiring taste and study to recognise it. And even when understood 
by perusal, how difficult it is to give any idea of Sophocles’s style in 
translation. Much genius has not been wasted in the attempt; but yet 
it might have been wasted. Our language has not pliancy to imitate 
the changes of his harmony ; and his beauties of expression are flowers 
springing out of the soil of the Greek drama, that lose by being trans- 
planted to any other. 

But his substantial, no less than his subtle beauties, demand a more 
deliberative judgment than those of Homer. With a comparatively 
slight knowledge of a people, we may enjoy and understand their epic 
poetry; for it does not keep our interest on an impassioned stretch, 
and only calls us to be the hearers of an amusing narrative. But in the 
drama we expect our interest to be keenly concentrated. We identify 
ourselves with the real spectators that stepped into the theatre; and it 
is only as we become natives in imagination, that we approach to the 
aptitude of enjoying a national drama. We ought, therefore, strongly 
to conceive the modes of faith and opinion that prevailed in Greece, 
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before we can judge, with any fairness, of a Greek dramatist: for 
though the passions are the same-in all ages, yet how wonderfully are 
they modifie d by circumstances and supe rstitions.* 

In order to enter into the spirit of Sophocles, we must enter into the 
spirit of Greck antiquities ; and not with a mere knowledge of facts, 
but with feelings and imaginations touched by the national history. In 
judging of the subjects of their drama, it particularly behoves us to 
appree iate them not merely by their intrinsi¢e terror and pathos, but also 
by the accessary intcrest which local and religious prejudices threw 
around them ta the fancy of a Greek. Even to ourselves, are not 
Shakspeare’s historical plays invested, by our English associations, with 
a ie that would vanish from the same stories, if we considered them 
as pure fictiois, and tried their beauty or sublimity by the abstract 
standard of taste? The theatrical spectacles of Greece were great 
commemorations Of her history and mythology. Aristotle expressly 
says, that the old dramatists derived their subjects not from art, but 
trom fortune—-that is, from tradition. 

Undoubtedly there are national stories which no national predilee- 
tions can justify as subjects for the stage; and I am far from believing 
that the Grecks did not occasionally dramatize such stories. Sopho- 
cles himself composed a tragedy on the feast of Thyestes, and Attic 
taste must have been at that time as perverted for the moment, as 
England's was when Shakspeare made Gloucester’s eyes be trodden out 
upon the steve ; but itis only little minds that will draw general con- 
clusions from de anomalous lapse s of great poets. The Greek dra- 
matists were right in the main to keep to tradition ° for, if they had 
coined abstracted fictions, the hearts of their audiences would have 
deserted them. 

Iinpertshable as the veneral feclings of Nature are, yet Religion, the 
creat agent in modifying human sentiments, has so changed, that storics 
well suited to their stage, would ill accord with the genius of ours— 
and we could not apply a more unfair test to their subjects than to ask 
what impression they would pratnes in our own theatres. In the 
tragedy of Cidipus Tyranne sy an unfortunate prince discovers at the 
cnd of many years, that, under the ban of Fatality, (without intention 
or consciousness of consanguinity) he has slain his own father and 
married his mother. The blood curdles at such a narrative. Yet let 
it not be imagined, that Sophecles has told it without an awful and 
simple modesty, that shows the Greeks to have venerated the in- 
stincts ef consanguinity as sacredly as ourselves. Indeed, the for- 
iit Which Cidipus pays to the broken laws of Nature, even though 
uneousciously broken, is agonizing and terrible beyond what our re- 
ligion would preseribe. And this is the very reason why the event 
was a fit subject for the Greek drama, though it would be unfit for 


* When Dr. Johuson would z it sulfer the Gdipus Tyr: annus of Sophocles to be 
praised, because it has no moral, he betrayed his being destitute of that interest in 
the manners of Greece, and of sympathy with the national character, which are 
indispensable ta reUshing its drama. Ona religious Greek, the tragedy must have 
made acecp religious it mpression. 

Dr. Jolinson’s remark, however, is less surprising than that of Sophocles’s last 
English translator, when he says, that the tragic situation of Antigone resolving to 
die rather thau snifer the dead body of her brother to be devoured by dogs, can 
excite neither sympathy nor commiseration in ovr minds. The translator ought to 
have spoken in the singular aumber, 
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ours. Pagan superstition devoted (Edipus, innocent as he was, to re- 
tributions truly tragic, and sent him forth to wander under the 
malediction of Heaven. ‘To us, such a misfortune would seem only 
a horrible mischance—a blunder of human ignorance, better deserv- 
ing oblivion than expiation. A modern poet addressing such a subject 
to a modern audience, would seem to search for the horrible merely for 
its own sake.* To us it has no native associations ; while to the Greeks 
it was a chapter of their history, a legend mysteriously and awfully 
linked with their national erced, and in the shade of their superstition 
its horror was changed into solemnity and terror. 

By no effort could a modern poet give any such effect to the subject. 
Should he talk to us as a Pagan, we should know his faith to be in- 
sincere, and the imagination has no sympathy with affected super- 
stition. But in the native faith of the true poet “believing what he 
sung,” there is acontagious charm—for the time being, the strains of 
Sophocles carry us back into his mythology. 

Nor can his skill in the execution of this tragedy, though a thousand 
tines praised, ever be over-rated. ‘The art with which he traces the 
progress of fated calamity, 1s perfe ctly illusive—so completely does 
he disguise the chain.of necessity under the appearance of human 
freedom, sO spontaneous appear the human actions, and so probi ible 
the incidents which lead to the most astonishing consummation, that 
the mind conceives how fatality might govern the world, and almost 
in faney believes it. By uniting or rather identifying the marvel- 
lous and the natural, and by displaying an invisible fatality that 
makes a vassal even of the free human will, he perhaps gives a 
more appalling conception of supernatural influence than would be pro- 
duced by any palpable forms. 

In the external improvements of the Greek stage it is not easy to 
adjust with exactness the respective shares of A’schylus and Sophocles. 
The introduction of painted scenery is, for instance, ascribed to them 
both by different authorities. But the influence of Sophocles was no 
more, than that of his great predecessor, confined to externals, and, both 
in heightening the art and in expanding the moral spirit of the drama, 
he might almost be said to have given ita second creation. In A‘schy- 
lus’s plots, whether they were grouped into trilogies by accident or de- 

sign, it cannot be pretended that there is skilful contrivance. But in 
the stories of Sophocles, our curiosity is raised up and carried along 
with that passive menial pleasure, which, if we may compare spiritual 
to bodily feelings, may be likened to the sensation of gliding swiftly 
over a smooth or gently undulating surface. And he spe: aks more to 
our hearts as human beings than A‘schylus, whose tortuous language 
rather grasps our supernatural fears than our earthly sympathies. So- 
phocles contrasts all the graceful forms of human endearment—the in- 
nocence of childhood —the amiability of woman—and the friendship 
and honour and hospitality of man, with the dark back-ground of 
tragic a Tecmessa and Ajax move us—Teucer commands our 














* Among modern poets who have dram: itized this story, Voltaire was the most 
eminently unhappy. He took care, indeed, to be as unlike Sophocles as possible, 
and (as he aiterwards said by way of apology) not knowing otherwise how to fill 
up the time, made the hero and Jocasta talk with tender regret for the termination 
of their happiness. This made a Parisian andience shudder and shout with detes- 
tation even in the days of the Regency. 
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respect—Neoptolemus gladdens us witha prototype of chivalrous truth 
—and Antigone is Cordelia with a loftier mien. 

The tragedy of Ajax powerfully exhibits the despair and suicide of a 
proud soldier who has lived but for martial honour, and cannot survive 
the loss of it. ‘The objects that are grouped around his tragic figure, 
finely contrast their imploring sympathy with his inexorable grief. 
It is surprising to find men who have taken the pains to translate this 
drama into English*, among its most illiberal critics—they object to the 
mental aberration of Ajax, to the deed in which it vents itself, and to 
the share of Ulysses in the opening scene. Ajax, indignant at the 
Greek chiefs for disgracing him by the denial of Achilles’s armour, re- 
pairs, sword in hand, to their tents at night; but, struck with insanity 
by Minerva, he vents his rage upon their flocks and herds, imagining 
that he was slaughtering his enemies. After the deed is done, and 
whilst his phrenzy is still upon him, the goddess calls him out from his 
tent, and in the hearing of Ulysses, whom she renders invisible, makes 
the maniac relate and boast of his exploit. All this, we are told, savours 
of the ludicrous. ‘The criticism certainly does. It is true that there 
is much incongruity between the pride of Ajax and the meanness 
of his victims; but it is this very incongruity, and the scorn and 
mockery that are to follow it, that make his situation truly tragic ; 
and there is a Shakspearian power in this scene that turns the in- 
congruous into an element of terror. As for mental aberration, do 
we find even its gaiety disfigure tragedy when Lear exclaims ‘‘ Do 
thy worst, blind Cupid, I will not love ;” or do we not rather sympa- 
thize with Gloucester’s reply, ‘ Thou ruined piece of nature!” The 
unwillingness of Ulysses to see his phrenzied foe is only the caution of 
a wise man; but, besides this caution, the poet gives him a deep sen- 
sibility to the misery of Ajax. Before seeing him Ulysses declares, I 
should little dread 

“« The sight of Ajax in his perfect mind.” 
When he has seen him he exclaims, 
** ven in a foe I pity such distress!” 
and the manner in which he finally interposes to obtain for him 
the rites of sepulture, is in perfect keeping with this humane and _ho- 
nourable sentiment. 

In the description of Ajax’s mind returning to a state of reason still 
more dreadful than its past illusions, the workings of a heart abandoned 
to the sense of insulted pride are skilfully and naturally delineated. 

His resolution to destroy himself is unalterably fixed from the mo- 
ment that the light of his recovered reason discloses the prospects that 
surround him. Whither, indeed, could he betake himself? He had 
fallen among the Greeks, from the height of glory and regard, to the 
abyss of derision and hatred. To his father’s house he could not re- 
pair, without a spoil or a trophy, and with ridicule cast on his repu- 
tation ; and to throw himself on the swords of the ‘Trojans, would be 
only to gratify the insolent Atrida. Thus situated, he excites an in- 
terest in the poetry of Sophocles, which, from his character in the Iliad, 
we should hardly suppose it possible to attach to him. Yet he is kept 
true to his Homeric character ; and even in his prayer to Jupiter be- 
fore his death, we recognize the self-dependence and stubbornness of 


—ae 





* The Rev. Dr. Francklin and the Rev. Thomas Dale. 
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his pride, when he tells the chief of the gods, that he had but a slight 
boon to implore of him. But, like Shakspeare, Sophocles is cautious of 
overcharging characters ; and. in disgrace and despair Ajax is neither 
inhumanly impassive nor repulsively fierce. On the contrary, he dis- 
plays both the natural feelings of a man and the dignity of a hero. 
He gives a calm consideration to the state of those who are to survive 


him: he calls for his boy, and embraces him with a most touching 
valediction :— 


«« May’st thou, my boy, be happier than thy father! 
Ip all things else it will be no disgrace 
‘Lo copy me. I envy thee, my child, 
For that thou seest not thine own wretchedness. 
Thy ignorance will keep thee free from pain, 
Till time shall teach thee what it is to grieve 
And to rejoice : then must thou show thy foes 
From whom thou art descended. May the breath 
Of life meantime nourish thy tender frame, 
That thou may’st prove a comfort to thy mother! 
[ know there ’s not a Grecian that will dare 
Insult thee when thy father is no more ; 
For | have Jeft thee to the best of guardians— 
The faithful Teucer. 
Of you, my friends, companions of the war, 
The only boon I ask is, that ye urge 
This last request to Teucer :—say I begg’d, 
That straight to Telamon and Eribeea, 
My aged parents, he would bear my child, 
To be the joy of their declining years.” Francklin’s Sophocles. 





The feint which he makes to have changed his purpose, in order to 
escape and to perpetrate it without disturbance, may seem at first 
sight foreign to his character; but if a little considered, it will appear 
a natural exception to his general habits, when he stoops for once in his 
life to dissimulation; being at once unshaken in his design of suici le, 
and anxious to accomplish it undisturbed, and yet so far touched by the 
tenderness of ‘Tecmessa as to wish to spare her the horror of witnessing 
the deed. Accordingly before he departs, he speaks with honour and 
affection of his wife. 

In the mean time his brother arrives in the Greek camp, and is 
warned by the prophet Chaleas to cause Ajax to be confined for the 
passing day, which the Oracles had foretold would be fatal to him. 
But the message arrives too late. ‘Tecmessa and the Chorus go to 
search for Ajax, and his wife discovers him on the spot where he had 
fallen on his sword. Here the tragedy, according to modern ideas, 
ought to conclude; but to the rites of burial the Greeks attached an 
awfully religious importance: and it is not till these have been decreed 
to the hero, that Sophocles concludes the piece. Nor does the interest 
at all flag in the remainder of the tragedy. Indeed it is then, when all 
is over with the hero, that we feel his virtues to be told with the deepest 
effect-—when his widow and child kneel, as suppliants to Heaven and 
human mercy, beside his corpse ; when his spirited brother defies the 
threats of the Atride to deny him sepulchral honours; and when 
Ulysses, with politic magnanimity, interposes to prevent the mean in- 
sult being offered to his fallenenemy. By his triumph in assuaging the 
vindictiveness of Agamemnon, and attaching the gratitude of Teucer, 

the piece leaves our sympathies calmed and elevated at its conclusion. 
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jects Which the authoress selected. If the fascination was chiefly in her 
range of imagery, she, at least, first showed how to employ it, and has 
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deep and lasting impression. If she derived any hint trom the farcical 
extravagances of the Castle of Otranto, or the insipidity ot the Old 
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to the fears she awakens; a want of sympathy with her readers, whose 
expectations of the supernatural she disappoints :—how potent, there. 
fore, must be the art which induced them to attribute to her all they 
had experienced themselves, even after she had taken the deceptive 
machinery to pieces!  ‘ These rumours,” (says the writer of the 
Memoir) “ sometimes reached her ; but she could not endure the thought 
of writing in the newspapers that she was not insane ; and learned at 
last to smile at the pity of some who thought her lingering in confine- 
ment, as at the charity of others who had kindly permitted her to find a 
release in death from her supposed inteilectual sufferings.” 

* Gaston de Blondeville,” the romance now published, unquestiona- 
bly displays no falling off, at least in point of vigour, from the authoress’s 
most popular works. Instead of tediousness increasing with age, ‘the 
reader will find it more rapid in its action, and more compressed i in its 
description, than any of her former productions. ‘There is the same 
disposition to present every scene with all its characteristic accompa- 
niments ; but the effect is produced by bolder and by fewer strokes. 
The plot is more simple ; the tone of feeling is more rigid ; and as the 
scene is laid not in the luxurious South, but in England, there is an 
entire absence of that effeminate softness which pervades even the 
crimes and sufferings of Italy. It is a dark and terrible picture richly set 
in a massive framework of old Unglish manners and courtly sple ndour, 
In one respect there is a great improvement in the machinery by which 
the effect is produce d—the change from falsehood to truth—for the 
supernatural agency is real. The reader is not mocked with a false 
show ; he is not teased by a thousand improbabilities, instead of being 
asked at once to believe what at least is possible to his imagination ; 
nor having, throughout the tale, given his faith to the last, is he put off 
at the end with the first, which his reason and feeling alike revolt from. 
He will miss the involution of story; the voluptuousness of scenery 
tinged with the hues of romance ; the i accompaniments of mouldering 
castles, horrid recesses, and stealthy-paced assassins ; but he will have, 
instead, the air of English antiquity cast on a tale of strange and 
thrilling adventures, over the developement of which a solemn visitant 
from the grave presides. In the introduction of the spectre, and of 
the illusions which attend him, there is a happy and wise audacity : the 
authoress has relied on no note of preparation; but has left her solemn 
fancies to vindicate by their own force a claim to a place in the imagin- 
ation of others. 

This romance is introduced to the reader as decyphered from an illus- 
trated manuscript found in a chest which was dug up among the ruins 
of Kenilworth Castle, and purchased by an enthustastie young man tra- 
velling with a more sober-minded friend through the probable scene of 
Shakespear's Ardenne. It 1s supposed to have been written afresh, 
though with some sprinkling of antique manner and language, whieh 
would naturally tinge the style of a lover of old time engaged i in such 
an office. It contains the history of eight days spent by Henry the 
Third with his Court at Kenilworth, and abounds in images of" tlic 
rude magnificence of the time, which have at least an apparent truth ; 
and which set off and heighten the effect of the main adventure. As 
the King is entering the Portal of the Castle, a man of goodly appear- 
ance is seen forcing himself through the guards to address him ; and 
presently, having fixed his eyes on Sir Gaston de Blondeville, a young 
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Knight from Normandy, of gallant bearing and high in favour, is 
carried out senscless. ‘The stranger proves to be Hugh Woodreeve, 

a merchant of Bristol, who has journeyed to Kenilworth to implore 
justice of the King for his kinsman, whom he saw three years before 
murdered in the weeds adjoining this very Castle, and who fixes on 
the young warrior as the murderer. The manner in which he makes 

and persists in this astounding charge at the peril of his own life is 
exceedingly natural and impressive; but it is gallantly repelled by 
the knight, whose youth and valour scem to bear irresistible witness to 
his guiltlessness ; ; the merchant is consigned to a dungeon tower, and the 
King, irritated at the charge, which he ascribes to envy, proceeds to 
fulfil his purpose of conferring on Sir Gaston the hand of the Lady Barba- 
ra, daughter of the Earl of Huntingdon. During the nuptial ceremony 
in the ‘chapel, an armed visitor of solemn demeanour appears among 
the ever-burning tomb-lights of Geoffrey de Clinton. The same appa- 
rition stands in full sight of the King at the marriage banquet, and strikes 
mysterious terror onall. Other prodigies mingle with the high feastings of 
the night ;—and a succession of scenes of awiul character follow, during 
which the mind is kept in suspense on the issue, whether the accusation 
is a false charge, supported by magic arts, or whether “ Hell doth know 
it true.” We will not, by giving “the solution, injure the effect which 
every appearance of the spectre, until the grand and fearful catastrophe, 

is calculated to produce. The style is weighty as the subject; the 
figures with which it is richly embossed have a substance in them like 
quaint devices on a stately monument; and the general impression left 
is of the chill magnificence and august superstitions of departed years, 
We felt, on its perusal, the full meaning of those neble lines— 


“© So fails, so languishes, grows old and dies, 
All that this world is proud of; from their seats 
The stars of human glory are cast down ; 
Perish the Roses and the Flowers of Kings, 
Princes and Emperors, and all the palins 


Of all the mighty.” 


St. Alban’s Abbey, a Metrical Tale, somewhat resembling in style 
the romantic poems of Sir Walter Scott, follows. It opens with an ela- 
borate description of the abbey; and serenie embodies a vivid chro- 
nicle of the great scenes acted beneath its towers, in the war between 
Henry the Sixth and the rebel house of York. There is perhaps too 
much mere painting in this poem for the present taste 5 but there are 
passages of considerable animation; and a fine vein of sentiment runs 
throughout, and is especially apparent w here the mild character of the 
weak and blameless monarch is portrayed. ‘The following is the first 
dawn of the morning of the battle. 


“« With pious thought and tranced eye, 

St. Alban’s Monk, from turret high, 

Beheld in silent eodes rise 

Tint after tint on the Eastern skies : 

First, cold rays edged the night's black shroud, 
Then rose, then amber, changed the hue; 

Then slowly purpled the soft cloud, 
That wt be ‘d along the upper blue ; : 

While hanging o’er its shadowy throne, 

The Star pe > a watch’d alone ; 
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Sut soon more gorgeous tints appear, 
And tell the mighty Sun ts near; 
Till be look’d joyous o’er you brow, 
While slumbering War lay stretch’ dt rsvlow, 
Whose shrine shall dying thous: inds stain, 
kre that gay Sun look up again.’ 

The picture of the abbey, on the evening of the same day, seem 
us very rich and impressive. 

Throned in the vale and foe of wood, 

Phe Norman Abbey darkly stood, 

And frown "d upon ‘the p! ace of bile od, 

Beneath the lowering western cloud, 

Till the Sun, from stormy shroud, 

Look’d out, in fierce vet sullen ire, 

And touch’d the towering pile with fire. 

Below, each battled turret seem’d 

The Martyr's Crown of lame to wear; 
While through the airy arches there, 

Phe Sun's red splendour stream’d. 

But transept roots and aisles between 
Lay stretch’d in darker tint and mien, 
Asif they mourn’d the slaughter’d dead, 
Laid out in b loo |, beneath their shade 
Slow! the Visi on changed its hue, 

In sullen mists the Sun withdrew, 

A ball ot lurid tire trom view. 

Yet curving lines of burnish’d cold 

Traced W here lizht clouds their edge } fold 

Through the red haze his station told. 

Then evening fell o’er all the vale, 

Faded each tower and turret pale ; 

Till shapeless, huze, obscure as doom, 

The Abvey stood in steadfast gloom ; 

Vast, indistinet, and lone, 

Like being from a world unknown!” 

Phere are a tew Miscellaneous Poems, which display considerab! 
faney: but the versitication in these, as well as in St. Alban’s Abbey, is 
occasionally irre yn ir and inharmonious,—tanlts which may be excused 
by the licence of these times, but which are somewhat curious in the 
productions of one so tre ‘mulously anxious for all kinds of propri 
Mrs. Radclitts, The Memoir of her Life, which pre ‘cedes the Ro- 
mance, contains a view of her secluded course of tranquil happiness 
Which will be read with interest, and, what is still better, copious ex- 
tracts from her own diaries, when on her little excursions of pleasure, 
Which are full of vivid pictures of the most charming scenery in Eng- 
land. These sketches have all the nakedness of tr ruth ; : and form au 
editying contrast to the richly coloured descriptions in her romances. 
As a whole, these volumes cannot fail in a great measure to gratilyt th, 
expectation they have excited; and will be welcomed as con ipletin 
the works, and as exhibiting the character and genius of one to whom 
so many thousands are indebted for some of the best intellectual gTas 
titications and most lasting impressions of their lives. For thes ° 
poses only have they been pre duced by Mr. Radelitte, who has devot ed 
the entire sum aid tor the co; pv -rizht to charity, under the supe rvisic 


of the Bishop of Bath and Welis and Sir Walter Surling. 
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REMINISCENCES OF JUKE JUDKINS, ESQ. OF BIRMINGHAM. 


Iam the only son of a considerable brazier in: Birmingham, who 
dying in 1800, left me successor to the business, with no other incum- 
brance than a sort of rent-charge, which Tam enjoined to pay out of it, 
of ninety-t 
and which the improving state of the concern, [ bless God, has hitherto 
enabled me to discharge with oem 4 [ say, Lam a to pay 


iree pounds sterling per aunwn to his widow, my mother ; 


the said sum, but not strictly obligated; that is to say, as the will is 
worded, I believe the law would relieve me trom the payn nent of it: but 
the wishes ot a dying = nt should in some sort have the effect of 


law.) So that though the annual i of my business, on an average 
of the last three or tour years, Wo id appear to an indifferent observer, 
who should ins spect my si hop- -books, to amount to the sum of one thou- 
sand three hundred and three pounds, odd shillings, the real proceeds 
in that time have fallen short of that sum to the amount of the afore- 

id payment of ninety-three pounds sterling annually. 

[ was always my father’s favourite. Tle took a delight to the very 
last in recounting the little sagacious tricks, and innocent artifices, of 
my childhood, One manifestation thereot IT never heard him repeat 
without tears of joy trickling down his checks. It seems that when I 
quitted the parental roof (Auzust 27th, 178s,) being then six vears and 
not quite a month old, to proceed to the Free School at Warwick, 
wher ‘ec my father was 2 sort of trustee, my mother—as mothers are 
ually y provide nt on these occasions—-had stuffed the pockets of the 
coach, Which was to convey me and six more-children of my own 
growth, that were going to be entered along with me at the same semi- 


nary. = a prodivious quantity of gingerbre id, which I remember 


is 


mv fat ! ler said was more than was neede d: an ye sO in id ed it Was, jor it 
Thad been to eat it all nysell, it would have got stale and mouldy be- 
fore it had been half spent. The consideration whereof sct me upon 
my contrivances how | mig rht secure to myseliias much of the ginger- 
bread as would keep good for the next two or three d: ays, a id yet none 
of the rest ina manner be wasted. I had a little pair of pocket com- 
passes which {| usually carried about me for the purpose of making 
draughts and measurements, at which I was always very ingenious, 
of the various — s and mechanical inventions, in which such 
a town as Birmin: ghan abounded. By the means of these, and a 
small penknife, which my father had given me, I cut out the one hal 
of the cake, calculating that the remainder would reasonably serve 
my turn, and subdividing it into many little slices, which were curious 
to see for the neatness and niceness of their proportion, I sold it out in 
so many penn} yworths to my young comp: anions, as served us all the way 
to Warwick, which is a distance of some twe nty miles from ne town: 
and very merry, I assure you, we made ourselve s with it, feasting all 
the way. By this honest stratagem I put double the prime cost of the 
Inge rbread into my purse, and secured as much as I thou; ght would 
Ke p cood and moist for my next two or three d: tVs cating. When I 
told this to my parents on their first visit to me at W arwick, iny father 
(good man) patted me on the cheek, and stroked my head, and scemed 
as if he could never make enough of me; but my mother unaccountably 
burst into tears, and said “ it was a very niggardly action,” or some such 
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expression, and that “she would rather it would please God to take 
me, —meaning, God help me, that I should die—* than that she should 
live to see me grow up a mean man’—which shows the difference of 
parent from parent, and how some mothers are more harsh and intoler- 
ant to their children than some fathers ; when we might expect quite 

the contrary. My father, however, loaded me with presents from that 
time, which made me the env y of my schooltellows. As I felt this 
vrowing disposition in them, I naturally sought to avert it by all the 
means In my power; and from that time I used to eat my little pack- 
ages of fruit, and other nice things, in a corner so privately, that I was 
never found out. Once, I remember, I had a huge apple sent me, of 
that sort which they eall cats’ heads. Y concealed this all day under my 

pillow; and at night, but not before I had ascertained that my bedfelloy, 

was sound asleep, which I did by pinching him rather smartly two or 
three times, which he seemed to perceive no more than a dead person, 
though once or twice he made a motion as if he would turn, which 
frichtened me—I say, when I had made all sure, I fell to work upon 
my apple; and though it was as big as an ordinary man’s two fists, I 
made shift to get through it before it was time to get up; and a more 
delicious feast I never made,--thinking all night what a good parent I 
had (If mean my father) to send me so many nice things, when the poor 
lad that lay by me had no parent or friend in the world to send him any 
thine nice ; and thinking of his desolate condition, | munched and 
munched as silently as 1 could, that I might not set him a longing if 
he overheard me: and yet for all this considerateness, and attention to 
other people’s teelings, [ was never much a favourite with my school- 
fellows, which I have often wondered at, seeing that I never defrauded 
any one of them of the value of a halfpenny, or told stories of them to 
their master, as some little lying boys would do, but was ready to do any 
of them all the services in my power, that were consistent with my own 
well doing. I think nobody can be expected to go further than that, 
But [am detaining my reader too long in the recording of my juvenile 
days. It is time that I should go forward to a season “when it became 
natural that I should have some thoughts of marrying, and, as they say, 
settling in the world. Nevertheless my reflections on what I may call 
the boyish period of my life may have their use to some readers. It is 
pleasant to trace the man in the boy ; to observe shoots of generosity 
in those young years, and to watch the progress of liberal sentiments, 
and what [I may ‘call a genteel way of thinking, which is discernible in 
some cluldren at a very early age, and usually” lays the foundation of all 
that is praiseworthy in the manly character afterwards, 

With the warmest inclinations towards that way of life, and a serious 
conviction of its superior advantages over a single one, it has been the 
strange intelicity of my lot, never to have entered into the respectable 
estate of matrimony. Yet I was once very near it. I courted a young 
woman in my twenty-seventh year---for so early I began to feel symp- 
toms of the tender passion ! She was well to do in the world, as they 
call it; but yet not such a fortune as, all things considered, perhaps I 
might have pretended to. It was not my own choice altogether ; but 

my mother very strongly pressed me to it. She was always s putting It 
to me, that “I had comings in sufficient, that 1 need not stand upon 
a portion.” Though the young woman, to do her justice, had con- 
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siderable expectations, which yet did not quite come up to my mark, 
as I told you before. She had this saying always in her mouth, that 

“Thad money enough, that it was time | enlarge d my housekeeping, 
and to show a spirit befitting my c'rcumstances. * In short, what with 
her importunities, and my own desires in part co-ope rating—for, as | 
said, I was not yet quite twenty-seven--a time when the youthtul teel- 
ings may be pardone d, if they show a little impetuosity—I resolved, I 
say, upon all these considerations, to set about the business of courting 
in right earnest. LT was a young man then; and having a spice of 
romance in my character (as the reader doubtless has observed long 
ago), such as that sex is apt to be taken with, [ had reason in no long 
time to think my addresses were any thing but disagreeable. 

Certainly the happiest part of a young man’s life is the time when he 
is going acourting. All the generous impulses are then awake, and he 
feels a double existence in participating his hopes and wishes with an- 
other being. Return yet again for a brief moment, ye visionary views 
—transient enchantments! ye moonlight rambles with Cleora in the 
Silent Walk at Vauxhall —(N.B. about a mile from Birmingham, 
and resembling the gardens of that name near London, only that 
the price of admission is lower)—when the nightingale has suspended 
her notes in June to listen to our loving discourses, while the moon 
was overhead (for we generally used to take our tea at Cleora’s 
mother’s before we set out, not so much to save expenses, as to 
avoid the publicity of a repast in the gardens, coming in much about 
the time of half-price, as they call it)—ye soft intercommunions of soul, 
when exchanging mutual vows we prattled of coming felicities!’ The 
loving disputes we have had under those trees, when this house (planning 
our future settleme nt) was rejected, because though cheap it was dull ; 
and the other house was given up, because though agreeably situated 
it was too high-rente ’l—one was too much in the east of the tow n, 
another was too far from business. ‘These minutia will seem imperti- 
nent to the aged and the prudent. I write them only to the young. 
Young lovers, and passionate as being young (such were Cleora and I 
then) alone can understand me. After some weeks wasted, as 1 may 
now call it, in this sort of amorous colloquy, we at length fixed upon 
the house in the High-street, No. 203, just vacated by the death of 
Mr. Hutton of this town, for our future residence. — I had till that time 
lived in lodgings (only renting a shop for business) to be near to my 
mother; near I say, not in the s same house with her, for that would 
have been to introduce confusion into eur housekcepings, which it was 
desirable to keep separate. O, the loving wrangles, the endearing 
differences, I had with Cleora, before we “could quite make up our 
minds to the house that was to reecive us—I pretending for argument 
sake thatthe rent was too high, and she insisting that the taxes were 
moderate in proportion ; and love at last reconciling us in the same 
choice. I think at that time, moderately speaking, she might have had 
any thing out of me for asking. Ido not, ner shall ever regret, that 
my character at that time was marked with a tinge of prodigality. 
Age comes fast enough upon us, and in its good time will prune away 
all that is inconvenient in these excesses. Perh: aps it is right that it 
should do so. Matters, as I said, were ripening to a conclusion be- 
tween us, only the house was yet not absolutely taken—some necessary 
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arrangements, Which the ardour of my youthful impetuosity could h; ardly 
brook at that time (love and yee will be precipitate )—some prelimi. 
nary arrangements, I say, with the landlord respecting fixture ‘S—Very 
necessary things to be considered in a young man about to settle in thi 
world, though not very accordant with the impatient state of my then 
piassions—some obstacles about the valuation of the fixtures, had 
hitherto preeluded (and I shall always think providentially ) my final 
closes with his offer, when one of those accidents, which, unimport: int 
in themselves, often arise to give a turn to the most serious intentions 
of our life, intervened, and put an end at once to my projects of wivine 
and of housekeeping. [was never much given to theatrical entertain- 
mcnts; that is, at no time of my life was Tever what they call a regular 
play-goer; but on some occasion of a benetit-night, which was ex- 
pected to be very productive, and indeed turned out so, Cleora ex- 
pressing a desire to be present, I could do no Jess than offer, as I did 
very willingly, to ’squire her and her mother to the pit. At that time 
it was not customary in our town for tradesfolk, except some of the 
very topping ones, to sit as they now do in the boxes. At the time 
appointed I waited upon the ladies, who had brought with them a young 
man, 2 distant relation, whoin it seems they had inv rited to be of the: party, 
This a little disconcerted me, as 1 had about me barely silver enough 
to pay for our three selves at the door, and did not at first know that 
their relation had proposed paying for himself. Tfowever, to do the 
young man justice, he not only paid for himself, but for the old lady 
besides, leaving me only to pay for two, as it were. In our passage to 
the theatre, the notice of Cleora was attracted to some orange wenches 
that stood about the doors vending their commodities. She was lean- 
ing on my arm, and I could feel her every now and then giving me a 
nudee, as it is called, which I afterwards discovered were c Ci that I 
should bry some oranges. It scems it is a custom at Birmingham, and 
perhaps in other places, when a gentleman treats ladies to the play,— 
especially when a full night ts e xpected, and that the house will be in- 
conveniently warm, to provide them with this kind of truit, oranges 
being esteemed for their cooling property. But how could I guess at 
that, never having treated labios toa pk Ly before, and being, as I said, 
quite a novice at these kind of entertainments? At hast she spoke 
plain out, and begged that I would buy some of ‘ those oranges,” 
pointing to a particular barrow. But when I came to examine the 
fruit, I did not think that the quality of it was answerable to the price. 
In this way I handled several baskets of them, but something in them 
all displeased me. Some had thin rinds, and some were plainly over 
ripe, Which is as great a fault as not being ripe enough, and I could 
not (what they call) make a bargain. W hile I stood haggling with the 
women, secretly determining to put off my purchase till I should get 
within the theatre, where I expected we should have better choice, the 
young man, the cousin, who it seems had lett us without my missing 
him, came running to us with his pockets stuffed out with oranges, in- 
side and out, as they say. It seems, not liking the look of the barrow- 
fruit, any more than myself, he had slipped away to an eminent fruit- 
erer’s about three doors dist ant, which I never had the sense to think of, 
and had laid out a matter of two shillings in some of the best St. 
Michael's, I think, | ever tasted. What a little hinge, as I said before, 
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the most important affairs in life m: iy turn upon! The mere inadver- 
tence to the fact that there was an eminent fruiterer’s within three 
doors of us, though we had just passed it — the thought once 
occurring to me, which he had taken advantage lost me the affee- 
tions of my Cleora. From that time she visibly "old towards me, 
and her partiality was as visibly transferred te this cousin. 1 was long 
un: ible to account for this change in her behaviour, when one day acci- 
dentally discoursing of oranzcs to my mother alone, she let drop a sort 
of re proach to me, as if I ‘y id offended Cleora by my nearness, as she 
called it, that evening. Even now, when C leora has been pee led 
some years to that same oflicious relation, as T may call him, FE ean 
hardly be persuaded that such a trifle could have becn the motive to 
her inconstancy ; for could she suppose that IT would sacrifice my dear- 
est hopes in her to the paltry sum of two shillings, when [ was going 
to treat her to the play, and her mother too (an expense of more than 
four times that amount), tf the young man had not imterfered to pay for 
the Jatter, as mentioned? But the ‘aprices of the sex are past finding 
out; and T begin to think my m<¢ hes swas in the right; for doubtless 
women know women better than we can pretead to know them.’ 
nia. 


et a —-- 


DE VAVASOUR.4 


Tur eatalogue of * Royal and Noble Authors” has of late years re- 
ceived many accessions ; and if we are not misinformed, the present 
work furnishes it with still another. It is, in fact, pretty currently un- 
derstood to come from the pen of Lord Blesington. The hunters after 
the marvellous will, doubtless, imagine, from the title-page of his lord- 
ship’s work, that they are about to be indulged in all the ghostly horrors 
and mysteries in which the middle ages have been said to be so abun- 
dant. But inthis they will be dis: appointed for instead of ‘ loathed 
melancholy,’ and © caves forlorn,” they will be introduced to pennants, 
feasts, brilliant h: alls, bridal dances, and lovely women; in short, ito 
the very heart of the high society of the fourteenth centus ‘y. The fa- 
shionable circles of that age, it must be adinitted, are somewhat differ- 
ent from those of the present day ; but then they are, on that very ac- 
count, more interesting and more worthy of description. The strange- 
ness of their aspeet cannot fail to be attractive, though we every now 
and then detect many curious points of similitude between our own and 
those early times. We learn, for instance, from the work before us, 
that the ladies were as studious of dress, and as much indebted to it, 
then as now; that there were, at the least, no fewer unauthorised Liaisons 
in high-life than there are at present ; and that the appetite for scandal 
and personalities was as insatiable as ever it has been, even in the nine- 
teenth century. Lord Blesington has chosen a remote era, and has 
looked at it, not with an awe-stricken or reverential spirit, such as too 
often weighs upon us in our antiquarian enquiries, as if we were going 
to expound a dreary legend; but has carried to his investigation the 
light-hearted, and, we were about to say, insolent spirit of curiosity 


* To be continued. 
t De Vavasour : a Tale of the Fourteenth Century. 3 vols. post 8vo 
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which characterises the modcrn temper ; and accordingly he has draw: 
a picture, which we feel to be unusual, ‘a are inclined to suspect may 
be true. Fis buoyaut spirit would not suffer him to be imposed on: he 
has pushed aside the gloom which time has accumulated round the 
olden days, and has beheld a gay and laughing vision, to the brilliance 
of which he has attempted, and we think not altowe ther without success 
to do justice in his pages. 

In his preface, Lord Blesington confesses De Vavasour” to be a 
first production; and adds, in reference to his views in writing it, that 
‘he has endeavoured to adhere strictly to chronology, and to charac- 
terise, as faithfully as his abilities would permit, the persons who, du 
ing the period described, trod the field of war, or dallied in the avers 
of love. ‘The eritics will say,” he proceeds, “ that there ts a super- 
fluity of eating and drinking, and fighting. But what were the oecupa- 
tions of chevaliers? feasting and fighting. What tilled up the dutics o! 
their lives? devotion to the tair sex. Hf, therefore, these be the alp! 
and omega of the fourteenth century, the critic must be pleased to let 
feasting and fighting flourish.” ‘Chis extract from our author's pretace 
will perhaps enable the reader to judge pretty nearly as well whether 
De Vavasour is likely to suit his or her taste, as would the most Jumi- 
nous abstract that we could furnish of its story, or the most laboured 
description of its characters. We shall therefore refrain from troubling 
our readers with these: and the rather, beeause, to say truth, clearness 
and vividness in the developement of cither plot or character are no! 
exactly the author's forte. He seems to have let his pen run gaily and 
easily along—as if it was moving at least as much for its owner's 
amusement as for that of any one else. And, by the by, there ean be 
little doubt that this is one of the most effectual recipes for constructing 
anamusing book, provided the materials to be worked upon, and the 
hand that is to work them, are fitted to each other, and to their pur- 
pose. Ifa gallant and courtly tale of chivalry be to the reader's taste, 
let her (we say “her,” for it is evidently intended as a lady’s book) 
read De Vavasour forthwith, and pass a judgment upon it for herself 
and friends, which will in all probability be at least as much to the pur- 
pose as any with which we could furnish her ; since a romance ts, after 
all, a production the merit of which is to be estimated by its success. 

We must not forget to mention that an historical character is given to 
this novel, by introducing into it various real persons who figured 
during the pe ‘riod at which the scene is laid. Among these, the reader 
will be pleased to find sketches of Edward the Third of England, and 
his young Queen, of Pope John, and King Philip of France ; : but the 
most conspicuous and doubtless the most interesting of these, especially 
to novel-readers—for there is no other real person, even of those ro- 
mantic times, with whom we associate so romantic an interest-—is the 
eitied, the high-souled, and accomplished Petrarch. We are introduced 
to him at no great distance of time before his first interview with Laura, 
and we have a description of that interview itself, which was afterwards 
to fill the world with such passionate love-strains as have never since 
been equalled, in their way, and cannot be surpassed. Madame de 
Sade, the far-famed Laura herself, is also among the characters intro- 
duced ; but she plays as frigid a part in the novel as she does in the 
poetry which has immortalised her. 
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Ofa different description, however, is the love-aifair between the 
hero and his mistress, Cecile de Cominges, whose character, we are 
compelled to say, is the best delineation in the novel. Indeed the 
stronzest point of “ De Vavasour” is to be found mits copious details of 
gallantry and the business of the heart. In these matters, even the holy 
father himsclf'is made to appear rather more intelligent than is quite 
consistent with the solemnity of his character; and the whole account 
of the Cour d’Amour and its proceedings will, we have not the slightest 
doubt, be read with mmtense interest by many a curious fair one, anxious 
to become acquainted with its singular constitution and celebrated 
decisions. 

We subjoin, as illustrative of the general tone of the work, the tol- 
lowing scene between the hero and his mistress in disguise, who visits 
him when engaged ina secret political discussion. It should be pre- 
mised that the lady possesses considerable interest in various quarters, 
which the Pope seeks to propitiate, by sending her, through her lover, 
a splendid present. 

"Their debate was interrupted by a loud altereation. —‘ What is the mat- 
ter, Hawkwood ?’ said De Vavasour. 

“© A young cavalier declares he will force his way,’ answered the worthy 
squire. 

“*Cut him down,’ cried Reginald. 

‘© Let him if he dares,’ answered a well-known voice; and in rushed the 
handsomest youth that ever graced the walls of Avignon., He was dressed 
in black, after the Spanish fashion ; and his hat, looped with brilliants, was 
surmounted by a plume of whiie feathers. ‘ Young: sir,’ said Reginald, 
smiling, * your appearance is captivating: all that your dress wants I am au- 
thorised to give, for I suppose you to be the person expeeted by his Holiness. 
Look at this.’ 

“ The eyes of the youth sparkled with joy, on beholding the splendid gift: 
Reginald placed the chain around his neck, and the cross hung upon a beat- 
ing heart. Reginald retired with the Spaniard to his private apartment. I 
did not expect to meet Petrarch here,’ exclaimed the stranger: * I do not 
mind Pierre Roger: he has masqueraded it, many a time and oft, even here 
in our poor city of Avignon. But Petrarch is a modest man, and will think 
me a very improper person.’ 

«Do you think he has recognised you? J] should imagine the brown 
colour and mustachios were suflicicnt disguise, especially with these false 
ringlets. I will announce to my friends that it was the Pope’s wish you 
should know our secrets.’ 

“¢« Your hospitality,’ said the youth, ‘does ‘not overwhelm me: would 
it not be kind, would it not be polite, to offer an apartment in your house to 
a stranger ?’ 

“« T trust,’ said Reginald, aloud, ¢ that Don Alphonso will command every 
thing which this house can afford. Hawkwood, see to his Excellency’s 
comforts. He then left the chamber, and stated that Don Alphonso bad 
been selected by the Pope for beauty as well as talents: ‘ for it may be neces- 
sary,’ added he, ‘ to assume female apparel, for which no one ts more qualified 
than our new associate. See, Petrarch, how high this youth stands im his 
Holiness’s estimation: look at his own hand ; and we kuow it is not every 
day that John gives such presents.’ 

“* Reginald then hastened to seek the handsome stranger. £ In truth,’ said 
he, ‘ you are a most bewitching youth.’ . 

* « Ay, Sir Reginald, give his black Eminence his due, and all poor sin- 
ners their’s,—i think I could win half-a-dozen hearts this evening, in this 
wicked town : and, by the memory of the great Alphonso, who at Muradat 
killed, wounded, or eat two hundred thousand Moors,—I would kill or 
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wound as many female hearts as | could count minutes, and I would com- 
mence with no other person than our coy, pious prude, Madame Laura. 
«Come, my lovely conqueror, we must adjourn to the council-chamber, 
ind at present think of popes, avd Romans, emperors and kings.” 


We will not forestall the curiosity of our readers by any further ex- 
tracts fromthe pages of this work, ‘which would be but an unne cessary 
occupation of our room, inasmuch as before the present Number of the 
Mavazine appears, ** De Vavasour” will, doubtless, be im the hands ot 
the greater portion of the novel-reading public. 


THE DUBLIN TABINET BALL. 


A Larce district of Dublin, commonly called “The Liberty,” is 
occupied by the manufacturers of tabinet. ‘This part of the city ex- 
hibits at all times a disagreeable aspect. It is a labyrinth of narrow 
lanes, composed of old and cr: izy houses, and is cho: iked with nastiness 
of every kind. Even when its enormous population is in active cm- 
ployment, the senses are shocked with much odious circumstance ; but 
when labour is suspended, as is often the case, and the inhabitants are 
thrown out of employment, a spectacle of wretchedness is presented in 
this quarter of the Irish metropolis, of which it would require the 
genius of Mr. Crabbe for the delineation of misery to convey any ade- 
quate picture. In the last month the manufacturing class have been 
without occupation or food. IT passed, not very many days ago, through 
the district in which they chiefiy reside, and do not recollect to have 
ever witnessed a more distressing scene. ‘The streets may be said to 
have swarmed with want. With starvation and despair in their coun- 
tenaneces, and with their arms hanging in listlessness at their sides, 
hundreds of emaciated men stood in groups at every corner. ‘They 
gaped on every person of the better class who chanced to pass them, 
with the vacant carnestness of famine ; and when the equipege of some 
pampered and vain-glorious citizen rolled by, it was painful to observe 
in the expression of their faces the dumb comparison with their own 
condition, which was passing through their minds. The doors of the 
houses lay aires open, and, lighted up as they were with the new and 
brilliant sunshine of May, afforded an insight into the recesses of inter- 
nal wretchedness. Their wives and children were seen huddled up 
together, with scarcely a shred of raimeat upon their discoloured and 
emaciated limbs. Their beds and blankets had been transferred to the 
pawnbrokers ; and of their furniture, nothing but the mere fixtures 
remained. The ashes round the hearth seemed to be of a week's 
standing ; and it was easy to prmae that the few potatoc-skins, scat- 
tered about the floor, were the relics of a repast of no very recent date. 
Silence in general prevailed through these receptacles of calamity, 
except that now and then [ heard the wailing of a child, who called 
with a feeble ery for bread. Most of these houses of affliction were 
deserted by the men, who stood in frightful gatherings in the publie 
way. But here and there I observed the wan but athletic father of a 
family, sitting in the interior of his hovel, with his hands locked 
upon his knee, surrounded by his children, of whose presence he ap- 
peared to be scarcely conscious, and with his wild and matted hair, his 
fixed and maddening eye, his hard and stony lip, exhibiting a perso- 
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nification of despair ; and, if I may so say, locking like the Ugolino of 
“The Liberty.’-— Whatever may be the faults of the Irish character, 
insensibility to distress is not amongst them. Much substantial and 
practical commiseration was exhibited among the higher orders for the 
sufferings of the unfortunate manutacturers, and various expedients 
were adopted for their relief. It was, among ether devices of benevo- 
lence, suggested to the Marchioness of We Hesle y, that a public ball at 
the Rotunda would be ofuse, and accordingly a * ‘Tabinet Ball,” under 
the auspices of that fair and newly ennobled lady, was announced. 
The notice was given in order to afford the young I: adies in the country 
an opportunity of coming to town, and the Lith of May was fixed for 
the metropolitan /cfe. Peremptory orders were issued at the Castle, 
that no person should appear in any other than Trish manufacture. A 
great sensation was produced by what in sucha provincial town as Dub- 
lin may be considered as an event. Crowds of families flocked from 
all parts of the country; and if any prudential grazier remonstrated 
against the expense of a journey to the metropolis, the eyes of the 
young ladies having duly filled with tears, and mamma having protested 
that Mr. O° Flaherty might as well send the girls to a convent, and 
doom them to old-maidenhood for life, the old carriage was ordered 
to the hall-door, and came creaking into town, laden with the rural 
belles, who were to make a conquest at ‘* the ‘Pabinct Ball.” ‘The ar- 
rival of the important day was looked tor with impaticnee, and many a 
young heart was kept beating under it’s virgin zone at the pleasurable 
anticipation. In the interval much good was accomplished, and 
Terpsichore set the loom at work. Every milliner’s shop gave notes 
of profuse and prodigal preparation. At last the 11th of May arrived, 
and at about ten o’clock the city shook with the roll of carriages hur- 
rying from all quarters to the Rotunda. Not very long ago, Doctor 
Brinkley, the astronomer, took the noise of a newly esti shlishod manu- 
factory te the indication of an approaching earthqu: tke ; and if he had 
not been removed since then from the contemplation of the stars, he 
would, in all likelihood, have taken the concussion of the ‘Tabinet Ball- 
night, for the earthquake itself. ‘The love of dancing is not among my 
addictions, and it is the tendency of most persons of my profession to 
set up as a kind of spurious C hilde-Harolds ?—— oceasions of this 
kind; but asthe object of the ball was national, and [ was solicitous to 
take 5 chon survey of Lord Wellesley and his Transatlantic bride, I 
resolved to join the festive eathering, which charity and its amiable 
patroness had assembled. The Rotunda, where the ball was given, Is 
a very beautiful building, erected, I believe, by Sir William Chanibere, 
and is one of those models of pure architecture with which Dublin 
abounds. Upon entering it, how different was the scene from that 
with which it was associated, and how strong a contrast was presented 
between the gorgeous and glittering spectacle before me, and that 
which I have endeavoured to describe. My mind still retained some 
of those mournful reflections which the contemplation of misery had 
produced ; and when I found mysclf surrounded with a blaze of intense 
and brilliant illumination, and encompassc ‘d by a crowd, glittering with 
splendour, youth, and beauty, and moving in measure to exhilarating 
music, the naked and half-famished wretches, whom I had seen so 
recently, rose like phantoms in my memory, and my imagination went 
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back to the abode of starvation, and to *‘ the house of woe.” I did not, 
however, permit these melancholy reflections to lay any permanent hold 
upon me; and indeed the recollection that pleasure was made in this 
instance to minister to the relief of sorrow, should have reconciled ; 
person of a much more ascetic quality of mind than [ am, to a partici- 
pation in the enjoyments of so brillianta scene. I question, whether in 
London itself, however it may surpass our metropolis mn wealth and 
erandeur, more splendour in alliance with good taste could readily be 


displayed. ‘There was an immense assemblage of young and beautiful 
women, dressed in an attire which, instead of impairing, tended to set 


off, the loveliness of their aspects, and the symmetry of their tine 
forms-—that sweetness and innocency of expression which characterises 
an Irish lady, sat upon their faces,—modesty, kindness, and vivacity 
played in their features, and grace and joyousness swayed the move- 
ment of limbs which C hantrey would not disdain to select for a model, 
While I was looking upon this fine spectacle with some feeling of na- 
tional pride, it was announced that Lord Wellesley and the Mar- 
chioness were about to enter the room. There was a sudden cessation in 
the dancing, and the light airs to which the crowd had been moving, 
were exchanged for the Royal Anthem. I had never observed the 
Marquis so nearly as to form a very accurate notion of him, and his 
beautiful American IT had never seen. I felt a strong curiosity about 
her. A Yankee, and a Papist, turned into a Vic e-Quee n!! There was 
something strange in this caprice of fortune, and I was anxious to sce 
the person with whom the blind voddess had played so fantastic a freak, 
The Marchioness’s name is Caton: she is the widow of Mr. Patter- 
son, and is thus allied, in some degree, with the Bonaparte family, 
She came to Ireland, accompanied by her sister. with no other object 
than to see the country. Having been introduced to the most fashion- 
able circles, she did not at first disclose her religion, which might have 
been an obstacle to the cordiality of her reception. Her ad diction to 
Popery was litile suspecte ‘d, as may be judged from her having been 
selected, by Mr. Saurin, as his political confidante. It was at a party 
at his house (so at least it is rumoured in Dublin) that she first revealed 
her leanings towards the Pope. The learned gentleman, whose spleen 
to the reli,:on of the country, considering his Huenenot descent and 
his fali from ofllice, ought to be forgiven, had indulge din violent tirades 
avainst Lord Wellesles ‘y3 upon which the amiable widow did not hint 
a comment: and when he came to an attack upon Popery, although 
some symptoms of uncasiness were displayed, yet for a long time no 
remonstrance was made. Mr. Saurin was not interrupted in his flecrs 
at transubstantiation : he was permitted to indulge in some pleasantries 
at the expense of auricular confession: certain interesting anecdotes 
touching the Borgia family were allowed to pass ; but when he came 
to Prince Hohe nnloe, and opened a baitery upon Bambergh, the widow 
could hold no longer; and, turning upon Mr. Ex-attorney -gzeneral, 
proclaimed herself a Papist. The dismay produced by this intimation 
may be more readily conjectured than described. Whether a slight 
flush came over the calm and corrugated countenance of the host has 
not been stated in the common report of this agreeable incident; 
but it is said, that the fair American volunteered her inte rposition with 
Prince Hohenloe, on behalf of her friend, in order to procure his re- 
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storation to office, having observed, by way of parenthesis, that nothing 
less than a miracle could accomplish so apparently improbable an 
event. Not very long after this convivial incident, Mrs. Patterson was 
introduced at court, and Lord Wellesley was almost instantaneously 
struck with admiration of charms, of which one hundred and litty 
thousand pounds were said to constitute a part. Her wealth was, how- 
ever, greatly exaggerated by vulgar report ; and the Marquis 1 is, 1 be- 

lieve, the ve ry last man who would be dispose «<t to take it Into a matri- 
monial calculation. Though Tlymen is sometimes addicted to the 
study of arithmetic, yet Lord Wellesley would never set him his inglo- 
rious task. He offered Mrs. Patterson his hand, and was accepted. 

I a town so provincial in every thing, and more especially in religion, 
the marriage of a lord-licutenant to a Roman Catholic lady excited no 
ordimary sensation. ‘Phe Catholics conceived that their creed would 
receive & sanction from a pair of beautiful eyes at the Castle ; the 
priests expected that she would drive in state to chapel; and Messrs. 
O’Connel and Shiel did aot despair that her love of legitimate rheto- 
ri¢ might induee her to go in disguise to the gallery of the Catholic 
House of Commons. ‘The hopes of the Popish party were not a little 
confirmed by the nomination of her private chaplain, in the person of 
the good- humoured and cheerful-spirite dooMar Glynn. ‘Phe Orange 
faction, and e spe cially the saints, looked on the approaching event with 
a sentiment of corresponding alarm. — It was idle, they said, to expect, 
on the part of Lord Wellesley, any very rigid adherence to the princi- 
ples of the Protestant religion. Hlow powerful must be the influence 
of a young and a beautiful wile, upon a man of careless or vacillating 
opinions. These apprehensions were not a little angmented by the 
announcement, that the Catholic archbishop was to celebrate the mar- 
riage. Lord Wellesley was anxious to indulge his bride im this sclee- 
tion; but Dr. Magee and his partisans prevailed. It was settled that 
the Doctor should have precedence ; and that, after he had ‘ incorpo- 
rated two in one,” the rival hierarch should be introduced, by a postern 
gate, and allay the Marchioness’s religious sc ruples by a sacramental 
conlirmation of the nugatory form: ities, which should have been pre- 

viously gone through by the Protestant divine. By this arrangement 
politics and theology were felicitously reconciled. Dr. Magee went 
through the ceremony with his usual briskness and alacrity ; and so 
sweet ‘and winning was the smile, with which the lady responded to the 
matrimonial precept—to love, honour, and obey—thi it the Doctor ts 
said to have protested that Gospel truth shone through her eyes. Such 
is the fascination of beauty, even upon a mind so highly spiritualized as 
the Doctor's, that since this heterodox marriage, a considerable, and 
even suspicious mitigation of his opinions has been observed. ‘The 
influence of the Marchioness is matter of universal comment; and 
upon a recent occasion it was remarked, that the Right Reverend 
Father in God had acted as Cicisbeo to this ‘“ dangerous Papist,’ 

and had accompanied her to the principal mart for the sale of baby- 
linen in Dublin. 

These circumstances had surrounded the Marchioness with much in- 
terest, and will account for the curiosity which I felt to see her. I stood 
in no little suspense, when it was announced that the noble pair were 
making their triumphant entry into the Rotunda. Followed bv a gor- 
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geous retinue of richly decorated attendants, the Viceroy and his con. 
sort advaneed towards the immense assembly, who received them with 
acclamation, She was leaning upon his arm. He seemed justly proud 
of so fair a burthen. ‘The consciousness of so noble a possession had 
the effect upon him which the inspirations of Genius were said to lave 
produced upon a celebrated actor, and he looked “six feet high,” com- 
pact and well knit together, with great alertness in his movements, and 
with no further stoop than sixty winters have left upon him, with a 
searching and finely irradiated eye, and with cheeks which, however 
furrowed, carry but few traces of the tropics. The victor of ‘Tippoo 
Saib, and the conqueror of Captain Rock, entered the Rotunda. I am 
not quite sure that there was not a slight touch of melo-dramatic im- 
portance in his air and manner; and witha good deal of genuine dig- 
nity, it occurred to me that there was something artificial and thea- 
trical in his entrance upon a stage, in which ephe meral majesty was 
to be performed. It was said by Voltaire of a real monarch, that no 
man could so well perform the part of a king. Le Role de Roi,” is 
a phrase which, amounting to a truism, loses its force pig When 
applicd to a lord-licutenant. Lord Wellesley seemed to me to per- 
sonate his sovereign with too elaborate a fidelity to the part, and to 
forget that he was not in pe rmanent possession of the character upon 
a stage which was under the direction of such capricious managers, and 
that he must speedily relinguish it to some other actor upon our pro- 
vincial boards. Tle is unquestionably a man of very great abilities ; 
a speaker of the first order; a statesman with wide and philosophic 
views, who does not bound his prospects by any artificial horizon, 
He has great fame as a politician, and has the merit of having co- 
operated with Mr. O’Connel in the pacification of Treland. With 
these intrinsic and substantial claims to renown, it Is strange that 
he should rely so much upon the gew-gaw of a spurious court for his 
importance, and be in love with the raree-show of vice-regal honours, 
A throne surmounted with a gorgeous canopy of gold and scarlet was 
placed at the extremity of the room for his reception; and to this seat 
of mock regality he advanced with his vie e-queen, with a measured and 
stately step. When he had reached this place of dignity, his suite 
formed themselves into a hollow square, and exeluded from any too 
familiar approach the crowd ef spectators that thronged around. 
A sort of boundary was formed by the lines of aide-de-camps, train- 
bearers, and poursuivants of all kinds. I presumptuously advanced to 
the verge of this sacred limit, when I was checked by an urchin page 
of about ten years of age, who, dressed in flaming scarlet, and with his 
epaulets dropping in woven gold to his heels, seemed to mock the con- 
sequence of his noble master, and with an imperious squall he enjoined 
me to keep back. I obeyed this Lilliputian despot, and retired one or 
two paces, but stood at such a distance as to cnable me to survey the 
hero and heroine of the scence. The Marquis was dressed in a ric h wni- 
form, with a profusion of orders. He wore white pantaloons, with 
short boots lined with gold, and with tassels of the same material. 
The Marchioness was dressed in white tabinct, crossed with a garland 
of flowers. She struck me at once not only as a very fine, but dig- 
nified woman. Nobody would have suspected that she had not or'- 
ginally belonged to that proud aristocracy to whieh she has been 
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recently annexed. She has nothing of “* La Bourgeoise Parvenue.” 1 
was surprised at the gracefulness with which she executed her first 
curtsy, and the ease with which, in recovering from it, she brought her- 
self back to the altitude of stateliness which I presume had been pre- 
scribed to her for the night. Her figure appeared to me to be pecu- 
liarly well proportioned. fer arms and shouiders, though less suited 
to Hebe than to Pomona, are finely moulded ; and of her waist | may 
justly say, that it is, 
“ Vine by degrees, and beautifully less.”’ 

Her features approach to the classical model. ‘They have nothing of 
that obtuseness which in ireland is frequently observable in counte- 
nances animated by the vivacity of youth, but which lose their charm 
when the vividness of the eye becomes impaired, and the bloom of the 
cheek has begun to pass away. ‘The profile of Lady Wellesley is at 
once marked and delicate. Her complexion has not that purity and 
milkiness of colour which belongs to Irish beauty, but it is not, per- 
haps, the less agreeable from having been touched by a warmer sun. 
Her brows are softly and straightly penciled; her cheeks are well 
chiselled, and an expression of permanent mildness sits upon her lips, 
which I do not regard as artificial and made up. Yet I think it too 
uavarying and fixed. Her smile is so sedate and settled, that although | 
had several occasions to observe her, her countenance seemed for hours 
not to have undergone the least change of expression, Some allow- 
ance ought to be made for this immovable serenity, which it may be 
proper upon a state occasion to assume: but Lam inclined to think that 
this monotonous suavity is not the mere smile of claborate affability, 
but upon a face less beautiful would amount to an eternal simper. If I 
were called upon to point out among the portraitures of fictitious life, 
an illustration of the Marchioness of Wellesley, Pdo not think that with 
reference to herair, her manners, the polish and urbanity of her address, 
and the pl: ic idity of her expression, I could sele ‘ctany } more appropriate 
than the English heroine of Don Juan— 


The Lady Adeline Amundeville.” 


The Marquis and the co-partner of his honours, and sole tenant 
of his heart, having made their obcisance to the company, scated 
themselves upon the throne; and T cannot help saying, that when 
I saw them surrounded with all the superfluous circumstance of sove- 
reignty, and going through the mock-regal farce, as if the whole 
business were not an idle and most unsubstantial pageant, I felt pain 
at this voluntary exposure to the ridicule of their political opponents, 
who seemed to gather round for no other purpose than to pay their 
derisive and Sardonic homage. Upon what pretence these airs of 
royalty were assumed, I could not even guess. The gentry of Dub- 
lin were assembled, at the instance of Lady Wellesley, to contribute 
to the promotion of Irish manufacture. ‘This was assuredly no fit ocea- 


sion for the “ unreal mockery” of evanescent pomp. I question whe- 


ther, under such circumstances, it would be proper ina genuine king 
to indulge in regal parade. But it appears to me to be out of all keep- 
ing, and to amount to no venial sin against good taste on the part of 
the mere shadowy represe ntative of a sovercign, to invest himself in 
monarchical state, and all “ the attributes to awe and majesty.” ‘The 
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deportment of His Excellency tended to enhance the burlesque of th. 
whole business. Hle affected all the nonchalance of a person accus- 
tomed to royalty. Elis attitude was studiously careless, while that 
vivid physiognomy, of which, with all his practice in courts, he is not 
the absolute master, betrayed his anxiety for the production of etlvct, 
One of his legs was thrown heedlessly over the other, to indicate that 
he was pertectly at his ease ; but at the same time, his piercing and sa- 
gacious eye seemed to search amidst the crowd for that reverence 
both to his person and to his office, to which he surmised, perhaps, that 
he possessed a somewhat disputable claim. — I was not a little amused 
when His Excellency’s eyes encountered those of that redoubted cham- 
pion of ascendancy, the Reverend Sir Harcourt Lees. My English 
readers, who have only known Sir Harcourt through the medium of his 
loyal celebrity, and who have never seen the prodigy himself, may be 
disposed to think Sir Harcourt a gaunt and dreary man, with a fan- 
tical and desolate look, and with that grim aspect of devotion which 
characterised the warlike propagators of Protestantism under the Crom- 
wellian standard. But nothing could be more remote from the plain 
realities of Sir Harcourt than this “ beau ideal” of that distinguished 
personage. As he was the next person in importance to Lord Wellesley 
at the ‘Tabinet Ball, it may not be inapposite to say a word or two about 
him. For many years he was unknown to the public, and among his 
own immediate friends was regarded as a harmless and somewhat 
simple man, who could discuss a bottle of claret much better than a 
homily, a daring fox-hunter, and a good-humoured divine, who would 
have passed without any sort oi note, but for certain flashes of singu- 
larity which occasionally broke out, and exhibited points of character 
at variance with his general habits. What was the astonishment of all 
Dublin, when it was announced that this plain and unobtrusive lover of 
the field, was the author of a pamphlet filled with the most virulent 
and acrimonious matter against the religion of the country, and which 
almost amounted to a call on the Protestant population to rise up in 
arms and extirpate Popery from the land! The incongruous images, the 
grotesque associations, and the mixture of drollery and absurdity, indi- 
cated some distemper in the writer’s mind; but the political passions 
which raged at the time prevented the Protestants from perceiving the 
symptoms of delirium in what they took for inspiration, Sir Harcourt 
became a public man. I had never seen him before the publication ot 
his book, and was a good deal surprised to find that all this uproar had 
been produced by a little lumpish man, who rather looked like a super- 
annuated jockey than a divine, with an equestrian slouch in his walk, 
and the manger in his face, and with a mouth the graceful configuration 
of which appeared to have been formed by the humming of that stable 
melody with which the application of the curry-comb is generally ac- 
companied. After looking at this singular figure which the tutelary 
genius of the Church had chosen for its residence, I gave up all my be- 
lief in physiognomy, and renounced Lavater for ever. I have since 
heard that the doctrines of Gall are by no means so much contradicted 
by the head of this celebrated person as the theory of the Swiss philo- 
sopher is refuted by his face ; and that divers protuberances are ob- 
servable upon Sir Harcourt’s pericranium, in which vanity, ferocity and 
ambition, together with certain other of the polemical faculties, may be 
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easily discerned. It is even whispered that a disciple of Gall, who 
recently came over from Edinburgh, discovered some bumps upon the 
head of Doctor Magee, between which and the skull of Sir Harcourt 
there was a remarkable aflinity. In the former there was a much larger 
quantity of brain, but the theological passions of Sir Harcourt are hot 
less prominently pronounced. It has been added, but I cannot take 
upon myself to say with what truth, that a curious speculator in that 
fantastic scicnce has caused the skull of the late Sir Thomas Osborne to 
be dug up, and that the resemblance between Sir Harcourt and that 
eminent author is truly surprising. But 1 feel that 1 am digressing. 
Enough to say, that Sir Harcourt’s success in his first essay against 
Popery led to other achicvements in controversy, and that he was at 
length recognised beyond all dispute as the most appropriate champion 
of the Irish church. His whole charac ‘ter may be summed up ina 
single sentence of Swift, “ He hath been poring so long upon Fox's 
Book of Martyrs, that he imagines himself living in the reign of Quee n 
Mary, and is reselved to set up asa knight-errant against Popery.” 
The meeting between the Marquis Wellesley and this celebrated person 
at the Tabinet: Ball excited all my attention. I did not perceive the 
latter, until a certain expression of defiance, which suddenly came into 
the Marquis’s face, directed my notice to the quarter towards which he 
was looking, when I beheld exactly opposite His Excellency, the chief 
though not very majestic pillar of the Establishment. ‘The worthy 
Baronet had thrown an expression of derision into his countenance, and 
did not look very unlike a picture of Momus upon Mr. Liston’s snufl- 
box. ‘The Marquis might readily have conjectured that he was laugh- 
ing at him, and that the recollection of His Eixcellency’s exploits was 
not a little amusing. Seated upon the throne, with his clenched hand 
resting upon his thigh, and his marked and diplomatic visage protruded 
in all the intensity of expression for which it is remarkable, the most noble 
and puissant Marquis shot his fine and indignant eyes into the soul of his 
antagonist; while Sir Harcourt, with a half waggish and half malevo- 
lent aspect, blending the grin of an ostler with the acrimony of a 
divine, encountered the lofty look of the chief governor of Ireland with 
a jocular disdain, and gave him to unde rstand that a man of his theo- 
logical mettle was not to be subjugated by a frown. ‘This physiogno- 
mical encounter lasted for a few minutes, and but that Master Kilis, 
touching Sir Harcourt upon the shoulder, relieved the Marquis from his 
glance, the result would in all probability have been, that indignant at 
the s spirit of mockery that pervaded the features of the Baronet, His Ex- 
cellency would have yielded to his emotions, and starting up in a 
paroxysm of imaginary royalty, have exclaimed, ‘* Ay, every inch a 
king !” 

The next person in importance to Sir Harcourt was his Grace the 
Duke of Leinster ...6+. 

(To be continued.) 





































THE WARNING. 





‘Tuere is a curse that Heaven hath flung 
Ou the badge and name of slave, 

A malison that no human tongue 
Hath ever learn'd to brave: 

Ages roll on and still its shame 
Gains depth with flow of years, 

And the scorn of time on the hapless nate, 
Like the brand of Cain appears. 


And wherefore! save that the captive’s chain 
Must unnerve the spirit free, 

And the soul by bondage disgraced in vain 
Tries to rise from obseurity— 

Dares not nobly die as freemen die, 
For bonds could not hinder this— 

‘Thus the slave if he live in his slavery, 
or hin is that curse amiss! 


He may bend the yoke if he cannot break — 
Ide may raise the sword and brand— 
He may rise in the strength of his cause and make 
Red war with avenging hand : 
He may conquer'd be, and the death he dies 
Se torture keen and slow ; 
dut his cause is yust, and his dying cries 
Ask vengeance for hts woe. 


IIe may not hug his chain, and live ; 
Hle may uot contented be, 

With a life where all virtue is negative, 
With breath a calamity ; 

Where the free sun shines on the will-less man, 
"That oppression’s whip hath torn, 

And the birds that fly, and the breezes that fan, 
And the waves are all free-born. 


If such be the law for all slavery made, 
Aud so dark the curse it bears — 
Ifthe plant, deep sown by flagitious trade, 
And water’d with blood and tears, 
Give no promise, no fruit, searce the withering leave: 
‘That drop before summer’s height ; 
Can it only be just in white-hued slaves 
‘To dare for their freedom’s right !— 


May not all earth’s sons in their first best cause 
Claim the prize of liberty! 

Since Nature enacts no partial laws, 
But commands the world—** Be free 

She calls :—** Who presses down slavery’s yoke, 
And refuses to slack the rein, 

Shall perish ere long in the thunder-stroke 

That will shiver the captive’s chain.” 
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Tue Countess or Sunpertanp.—This was formerly shewn as 
the portrait of the famous Lady Dorothea Sidney, Countess of Sun- 
derland—Waller’s “* divine Sacharissa;” but we should seek in vain in 
this picture for any traces of the poet’s high-born, sparkling, and dis- 
daintul beauty—it is more probably that of the young Countess of 
Sunderland, daughter-in-law of Sacharissa, and d: wghter of that Di: aby, 
Earl of Bristol, who carried his moral and political profligacy so far 
as even to be suspected of insanity. In this portrait the features are 
delicate and pretty, but somewhat insipid—the hair is flaxen. She is, 
on the whole, the least interesting of all the Beauties, both as a subject 
and a painting. 

Tue Countess or NortuumBpertaNnD. — Elizabeth Wriothesley, 
daughter to the excellent Lord Southampton, wife of Joscelin Percy, last 
Earl of Northumberland, mother of the beautiful Duchess of Somerset, 
and (which is the highest title of all) sister to the incomparable lady Rus- 
sel. This picture represents a |: idy no longer in the bloom of youth, but 
beautiful and dignified. ‘Ihe position of the right arm is stifl; and the 
hand ill drawn, the rest of the figure is elegant—the back ground, 
which is a fine bit of woodland scenery with a waterfall in the dis- 
tance, is admirably painted. 

Sara, Ducuess or Somerset, presumed to be the daughter of the 
preceding, With the exception of the right hand (the position and draw- 
ing of which are so bad as to be inexcusable), this is one of the finest 
pictures, as well as one of the loveliest subjects, in the whole collection. 
She is represented leaning on a pedestal; the head is a little in- 
clined ; the features fair and exquisitely beautiful; and the mouth, in par- 
ticular, is inexpressibly charming. ‘The drapery, which is of a pale blue, 
is rather too negligently put on; in fact, not being learncd in such mat- 
ters, 1 am at a loss to tell for what it is intended, as it is so arranged 
that, on the least movement, it must inevitably fall from the lovely 
form it conceals—luckily a white bed-gown or chemise appears beneath 
it. The bust is much exposed; but nothing can excced the delicacy 
of the tints and penciling in the neck and bosom, and the sweet and 
tender manner in which the whole picture is executed. The back 
ground is equal to the rest. It was while painting a second picture of 
this beautiful Duchess of Somerset, that Sir Peter Lely dropt down in 
a fit of apoplexy and died at her feet.+ 

Ture Countess pE Grammont, better known as La belle Hamilton, 
—This richly painted and captivating portrait is consistent in all re- 
spects with the character of the original, as it has been drawn by 
Anthony Hamilton: and even allowing something for the partial 
painting of a brother, enough remains to form a very graceful, amiable, 
and accomplished personage. 

Elizabeth Hamilton was the daughter of Sir George Hamilton, 
fourth son of the Earl of Abercorn, niece of the great Duke of Or- 
mond, and sister of the famous Count Hamilton. She was young, beau- 
tiful, graceful, witty, possessed of every fascination of mind and person, 
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* Concluded from page 435. + In 1680. 
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adored by all who approached her, yet in the midst of the profligate 
and iniquitous court she adorned—a court where women, if unmar- 
ried, lost, and if married, marred their reputations—she preserved 
a character for modesty and discretion, which the slanderous 
wits of the day never ventured to impeach. ‘Though reserved in con- 
versation, she had a natural turn for pteasantry and arch humour ; wit. 
ness the mischievous tricks she played off on poor Lady Muskerry and 
the unfortunate Miss Blague: frolics which seem to have been the re- 
sult of gay youthful spirits, without any leaven of malice or ill-nature. 

One of her first lovers was the Duke of York, who became ena- 
moured of her picture, which he saw at Sir Peter Lely’ s, and straight 
fell to ogling the fair original with all his might. Miss Hamilton at 
first affected not to perceive the Duke’s passion, and when she was 
obliged to take notice of it, “clle prenait la peine de s’en divertir 
avec tout le respect du monde.” Nor was she more easily pleased on 
the score of honourable proposals— 

‘*So much the more as she refused to love, 

So much the more she loved was, and sought.” SPENSER, 
She astonished the whole court by refusing the Duke of Richmond,* 
spite of his royal blood, and the King’s interference in his favour—for 
no reason that could possibly be discovered—except that he was a sot. 
She could resist the invincible Jermyn, undazzled by the false glare 
of that all-conquering reputation which found Castlemaine an easy 
prey, and which even the fair Jennings could not withstand. She dis- 
dained even to look upon the Earl of Arundel, afterwards Duke of 
Norfolk, and would not be the first peeress of England at the expense 
of marrying a fool. ‘The two Russels, uncle and nephew, and other 
“ Ostrogoths,” had no better success. The gay, witty, fascinating— 
must we > add—the worthless, heartless De Grammont, at length carried 
off this paragon from all his competitors. It has been said, with little 
probability, that the circumstances of their marriage inspired Moliere 
with the first idea of the ‘ Marriage Forcé.” Grammont having left 
London on his return to France without performing his engagements 
with Miss Hamilton, the two brothers, Anthony and George Hamilton, 
pursued him to Dover, and overtaking him at the inn, they exclaimed 
aloud, “ Chevalier de Grammont! n’avez vous rien oubli¢ a4 Londres?” 
—‘ Pardonnez-moi, Messieurs,” replied this ardent lover, ‘j'ai oublic 
d’épouser votre scour!” We may suppose that when his high- spirited 
mistress gave him her hand, she was unacquainted with this “character 
istic trait. ‘They appear to have lived together on easy terms, though 
his brother-in-law does not give him credit for much constancy. 

The Countess de Grammont left two daughters, both beautiful 
women—the eldest was that Lady Stafford who was the friend and 
correspondent of Lady M. W. Montague: the other died abbess of a 
French convent. Towards the latter part of her life, Madame de 
Grammont became very devout, and was exccedingly scandalized by 
her husband's epicurism and infidelity; on one occasion, when the 
Count fell seriously ill, the King (Louis XIV.) sent the Marquis 
Dangeau to him, to remind him that it was time to think of God. 


ne - ~ —- —— —- +--+ —- 





* The same who afterwards married Miss Stuart. 
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Grammont listened to him with polite attention, and, turnmg to his 
wife, said with a smile, “* Comtesse, si vous n’y prenez garde, Dangeau 
yous escamotera ma conversion!” Grammont died in 1707. 

This portrait of his charming wife is the most interesting, if not the 
most beautiful of the whole series. We are told that at the time it was 
p ainted, Lely was enchanted with his subject, and every one considered 
it as the finest effort of his pencil, both as a painting and resemblance.* 
Fierte is the predominant expression of the countenance; and ** fiers a 
toute outrance’ were the sentiments of Miss Hamilton, whenever she was 
called upon to stand on the defensive. ‘The dignified attitude and the 
elegant turn of the head are well befitting her who was “ grande et 
gracieuse dans le moindre de ses mouvemens.” We have here “le 
petit nez delicat et retrouss¢,” the fine contour of face, the open ex- 
pansive brow, and the lips, ripe, rich, and breathing swects—at least, to 
the imagination. A few pearls are negligently interwoven among her 
luxuriant tresses, as if on purpose to recall Crashaw’s beautiful com- 
pliment to his mistress— 

‘Tresses that wear 
Jewels but to declare 
Ilow much themselves more precious are! 
Each ruby there 
Or pearl, that dare appear, 
Be its own Clush—be its own /eur. 
The countenance has infinitely more spirit and intellect than any of the 
others; and though, perhaps, a little too proud and elevated in its pre- 
sent expression, it must have been, when brightened with smiles or 
melted into softness, too exquisitely bewitching. ‘The neck and throat 
are beautifully painted. ‘The drapery is grand and well disposed, and 
the back ground has a rich and deep tone of colour, finely relieving the 
figure. 

There is a slight defect in the drawing of the right arm: it is evident 
that Lely did not, like Vandyke, paint his hands and arms from nature ; 
they are in general all alike, pretty and delicate, but destitute of indi- 
vidual character. In the present instance, this is the more to be re- 
gretted, because Miss Hamilton, among her other perfections, was 
celebrated for the matchless beauty of her hand and arm. 

Tut Countess or Rocnester.— La triste Heritiére” of De Gram- 
mont. Elizabeth Mallett, daughter of John Mallett, Esq. of Enmere, 
and one of the richest heiresses of the time. She was sought in mar- 
riage by the witty and profligate Rochester, who, on her repeated re- 
fusals, at length determined on carrying her off by ferce. + He seized 
her in her carriage at Charing Cross, as she was returning from a ball ; 
but before his purpose was effected, they were pursued, and the lady 
recovered. For this offence Rochester was banished from the court,— 
a penance which his outrageous frolics, and his laipoons on the King 
and the royal mistresses, frequently brought upon hin. During his 
temporary disgrace, he disguised himself, and set up on Tower Hillas a 


aon haque portrait parut un chef -d’ceuvre ; et celui de Mi: ide moiselle Hamilton 
parut le plus achevé. Lély avoua qu’il y avait pris plaisir, &c. 
Memories de Giammont. 
F ‘The account of this adventure of Rochester is one of the most amusing epi- 
odes in the novel of ** Brambletye House.” 
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High-German doctor and astrologer: there he not only played off the 
wildest pranks among the citizens’ wives, but confounded the whole 
court (whither his fame as a conjuror soon extended) by his mischie- 
vous disclosures aud secret machinations. He at length obtained a 
pardon from the King, and even prevailed on his Majesty to interfere in 
his behalf with the relations of the young heiress, who yielded with 
some difficulty ; and Rochester obtained at length what his audacity 
and perseverance had perhaps deserved.* 

Lady Rochester appears to have been an amiable and gentle crea- 
ture: she had not sufficient power over her husband to reclaim him, but 
she was his constant and tender nurse in his last illness. Bishop 
Burnet merely alludes to her as ‘ his good lady ;” and the divine who 
preached Lord Rochester’s funeral sermon, calls her his “ truly loving 
consort” and ‘virtuous lady:” from which we may infer that her 
morals and conduct escape dl the pollution of the times in which she 
lived. 

This is a delicate and pleasing, but not a striking picture, The 
features are soit and beautiful, but without much expression ; and the 
hair and complexion are fair, even to insipidity: the back-ground is 
well painted—-the drapery mexplcable. 

Mrs. Minpierox.—Jane, daughter of Sir Roger Needham, and wife 
(if my authorities err not) of Commissioner Middleton. “* A woman,” 
says Granger, “‘of small fortune, but of exquisite beauty.” Though 
not attached to the court, her charms and her celebrity have obtained 
her a distinguished place 1 in this brilliant assemblage. 

Mrs. Middleton is mentioned with rapture by “Pepys as the “ fair 
Madam Middleton ;” and Evelyn records her as a woman of some taste 
and accomplishments, and says she was “rare in painting.” In addi- 
tion to her pretensions as a beauty, she affected the airs of a precieuse. 
But though she sometimes put her lovers to sleep by talking in a 
strain of the most refined sentimentalism, and discussing mal a propos 
the most high-flown maxims of gallantry, she found means to wakeu 
them again; for it does not appear that the fair Madam Middleton was 
ever suspected of being very platonic in her attachments, or accused of 
allowing her adorers to languish through the excess of her cruelty. 
Among her numcrous lovers was the gay Chevalier de Grammont, 
who, suspecting after a while that he had a successful rival in young 
Montague, + was preparing for his faithless mistress the most signal 
vengeance which his artful, indefatigable, and malicious nature could 
devise ; when, happily for poor Mrs. Middleton, he encountered a 
more powerful charmer, and both his love aud his despite were — 
out of his eddying brain by the all-conguering attractions of La bell 
Hamilton. 

This lovely picture is particularly distinguished by the harmony and 
brilliancy of its colouring. The face is be: autiful, but rather full, and 


ee ee —— — — -_—— — — — 


* ««Mr. Ashburnham to-day at dinner told how the rich fortune Mistress Mal- 
lett reports of her servants (i. e. her suitors), saying, ‘* that my Lord Herbert 
would have her ;—my Lord Hinchingbroke was indifferent to have her; my Lord 
John Butler might not have her; my Lord of Rochester would have forced her: 
and Sir —— Popham would do any thing to have her.” The last was considered 
the favoured lover.—See Pepys’s Diary. 
+ Afterwards the Duke of Montague. 
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not of the highest order of beauty. The expression is sweet and 
alluring ; the bosom somewhat exposed, but painted with transparent 
delicacy of touch. She holds in her hand a cornucopia of fruit, finished 
with truth and skill. The drapery is rather more natural and becom- 
ing than in many of the other portraits: the back-ground rich and 
luminous. 

Lavy Denuam, daughter of Sir William Brooke, K.B. and wife of 
Sir John Denham the poet. 

The mysterious fate of this beautiful woman, and the fame of her 
husband, render her portrait peculiarly interesting. Lady Denham was 
the eldest of two sisters, daughters of Sir William Brooke, and nieces 
of Digby Lord Bristol,* who introduced them at court in the hope 
that one or both of them would captivate the King; but Lady Castle-- 
maine took care that his hopes on this head should be disappointed. 
Miss Brooke attracted first the amorous notice of the Duke of York; 
and afterwards, when not more than eighteen, she married Sir John 
Denham, who was seventy-eight. After her marriage she continued a 
very suspicious kind of flirtation with the Duke of York, t and was 
known to have excited the jealousy of the Duchess more than any of 
his other mistresses. The Duke had obliged the Duchess to receive 
Lady Denham as one of her ladies of the bedchamber ; but, just before 
her appointment was made out, she died, under circumstances of great 
horror, in the full bloom of her youth and beauty; poisoned, as it was 
said, ina cup of chocolate.{ Her husband was so strongly suspected of 
this crime, that for some days afterwards his house was surrounded by 
an enraged populace, who threatened to stone him on his appearance. 
The matter was afterwards hushed up. It is remarkable that Sir John 
Denham became insane on his wife’s death, and continued so for some 
months.§ In this picture Lady Denham 1s represented as seated on a 
bank with flowers in her lap. The face is generally considered as the 
least attractive of the whole scries: yet the features, which are too 
large and striking for a delicate beauty, have a singular expression, 
which rivets the attention, blending capacity, pride, and the capability 
of strong passions. ‘lhe complexion and hair are beautiful; and the 
whole disposition of the picture, as well as the rich drapery and back- 
ground, beyond all promise. 

Frances, Lapy Wurrmore,—the youngest Miss Brooke, and sister 
of Lady Denham. Of these two sisters, Hamilton says, “ qu’elles etaient 
toutes deux faites pour donner de l'amour ect pour en prendre ;” and 
this picture, and the last, if there be any truth in physiognomy, seem to 
confirm his supposition. It is impossible to look upon this fascinating 
portrait, without regretting that so little is known of the original. She 
was the wife of Sir Thomas Whitmore, second son of Sir William Whit- 


— —— —-- _~ —_— — —— ~— + 


* The same Digby who makes such a conspicuous figure in the civil wars, and 
afterwards as the profligate companion of Charles. ‘* His life,” says Walpole, 
“was one contradiction.” 

t See Pepys. 

_ + There were many who did not scruple to accuse the Duchess of York of hav- 
ing been privy to this horrible affair; and an infamous libel to that effect was posted 
on her door. 

§ In justice to Sir John Denham it should be noticed, that Butler, in his bitter 
and outrageous Satire entitled ‘* Verses on the recovery of Sir John Denham from 


his late madness,” makes no allusion to the death ef his wife, 
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more, of Apley, in Shropshire, and grandson of the famous loyalist, 
Sir George Whitmore, at Balmes, in Middlesex. * 

This picture is not one of the most brilliantly painted, or the most 
striking of the series of Beauties: yet has perhaps more admirers 
than any of the others, among our sex at least—though a fair girl of 
my acquaintance assured me the other day that Lady Whitmore was 
not at all a /ady’s Beauty. Now this is a phrase which IT have heard so 
variously applicd to such opposite degrees and species of beauty, that 
I am at a loss for its true acceptation, unless we are to understand ge- 
nerally that a /ady’s Leauty is any Beauty who is not a man’s Beauty, 
But to return to Lady Whitmore. I have already observed that her 
picture is not very brilliantly or powerfully painted; it is, however, 
remarkable for a tender and subdued tone of colour, which har- 
monizes with the sweet and languid beauty of the subject. She re- 
clines on a bank in an easy and negligent attitude: one hand lies 
listless by her side; the other supports her drapery, and is pressed to 
her bosom. The turn of the head is graceful ; and in the countenance 
there is au expression, half pensive and half voluptuous,—a charm 
which it would be difficult to convey in words. ‘The mouth, in parti- 
cular, is singular, as it is enchanting; not to be described, and | 
should think with difficulty copied. The face is such a one as we 
meet with once or twice in the course of our lives, charming us we 
know not how, and dwelling upon the fancy we know not why. The 
back-ground represents a wild and rocky recess, with a glimpse of 
landscape in the distance. 

Tue Lavy Betiasys.— Susan Armine, widow of Sir Henry Bal- 
lasys, and mistress of the Duke of York.” 

Methinks if this magnificent-looking creature couid speak, she 
would certainly exclaim against the last disreputable and unmerited 
title—or insist upon its being understood with a reservation in her 
favour ; but since those lips, though stained with no “ Stygian hue,” 
are silenced by death, and can only lovk their scorn—we must throw 
down the gauntlet in defence of the Lady Bellasys. It appears from 
the secret history of that time, that the Duke of York had given Lady 
Bellasys a written promise of marriage, which coming to the know- 
ledge of the King, he severely reproved his brother, telling him that 
‘at his age it was intolerable he should think to play the fool over 
again;” alluding to his former marriage with Anne Hyde. By the 
threats of the king and of her father-in-law, Lord Bellasys, Lady 
Bellasys was at length induced to give up the original contract of mar- 
riage, but on condition that she should be allowed to keep an attested 
copy in her own possession, to which they were obiiged to consent. _ 

Lady Bellasys was a woman of great wit and vivacity, of a high 
spirit and no common understanding. ‘The Duke made many attempts 
to convert her to popery, but in vain; and it was even supposed that 
there was some danger of the lady converting him to Protestantism, 
a suspicion which raised a strong party against her among the Romat 
Catholics. 

It was said of the Duke of York that he was as indifferent to the 


—— 








* Balmes, the old family seat of the Whitmores, near Hoxton, where Sir George 
Whitmore entertained Charles the First and all his court, is still standing, but 
metamorphosed (alas!) into a private mad hose, 
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beauty, as Charles to the virtue of his mistresses :—Miss Sedley, Ara- 
bella Churchill, and Mrs. Williams, were all such homely women, that 
the King used to aver that the priests had inflicted his brother's mis- 
tresses upon him by way of penance. All her contemporaries agree that 
Lady Bellasys was totally deficient in personal beauty, though possess- 
ed of singular powers of fascination ; and Walpole, in allusion to this 
portrait, thinks it probable that Charles, by admitting her into this 
collection, meant to insinuate the superiority of his own taste over that 
of his brother; if so, he has not assuredly taken the best means of 
proving it, since every other face (Miss Hamilton’s alone excepted) 
appears insipid compared with this fine woman. 

There is some uncertainty with regard to the real painter of the ad- 
mirable picture before us: at Windsor, and in all the old catalogues, it 
is attributed to Sir Peter Lely, but bears no traces of his general style. 
Horace Walpole gives it decidedly to Huysman. A duplicate picture 
of the same beautiful subject is at Tabley, the seat of Sir John Lei- 
cester, and by him (whose judgment can scarce be called in question) 
it is attributed to Vandyke.* But Vandyke died in 1641, consequently 
the Lady Bellasys of Charles the Second’s time could only have sat to 
him as a mere child. Huysman was the pupil of Vandyke, and it is 
not improbable that he painted this picture soon after his arrival in 
England, and before he quitted the powerful and spirited style of his 
former master, to imitate the effeminate graces of Lely. But, whatever 
dispute may exist as to the painter, there can be but one opinion as to 
the excelling beauty of the picture. Lady Bellasys is here represented 
as Saint Catherine, and surrounded by all the insignia of the virgin 
martyr. Her left hand rests on the wheel, and supports the palm- 
branch; her right hand is pressed to her bosom. The drapery falls 
around her in grand and ample folds, and is coloured with extraordi- 
nary richness. In the back-ground two cherubim are descending to 
crown her with myrtle, and she turns her large effulgent eyes towards 
them with an expression of rapturous devotion. Her hair falling from 
beneath a coronet of gems, flows over her neck in profuse ringlets ; 
and this peculiarity, as well as the uncovered amplitude of the bosom 
and shoulders, seems to refer the portrait to the age of the second 
Charles, since it is well known that Vandyke always dressed his por- 
traits according to the fashion of his time. On a critical examination 
of the features, we are obliged to confess that the contour of the fice 
is not perfect, and that the nose and mouth are rather irregular in form ; 
but (as the French cardinal said of his mistress) she is at least “la plus 
belle irregularité du monde.” To conclude, there is so much of poetry 
and feeling in the composition of this picture, so much of intellectual 
grandeur in the turn of the head, such a freedom and spirit in the me- 
chanical execution, and such a rich and glowing tone of colour per- 
vading the whole, that I should assign it at once to Vandyke, and no 
other, but for the reasons mentioned above. 

The three following portraits, which conclude the series, are by 
Wissing, a Flemish painter, who came over to England sometime 
about 1670, and was much patronized by the court. ‘These pictures 








* In some of the old Windsor catalogues, and at Tabley, this picture is entitled 
“ Lady Byron,’’—upon what authority f am not preparcd to say. 
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have a general character of fudeur distinguishing them from all the rest. 
The costume is nearly the same in all, viz. a kind of crimson bodice 
very decent and formal, and a veil partly shading the hair and falling 
over the bust. 

Ametia Countess or Ossory.—She was the daughter of Louis de 
Nassau, Lord of Beverwaert, natural son of Prince Maurice.* 

History and scandal are silent upon the subject of this Lady Ossory, 
and silence is eloquent pratse, if we consider the period in which the 
lived. We will therefore take it for granted that this lovely face and 
modest attire are characteristic of the gentle virtues of the original, and 
that the wife of the gallant Ossory was in all respects worthy of such 
a husband, She is represented in a pensive attitude, leaning on an urn. 
The features are exceedingly beautiful and delicate, and have a charm- 
ing character of modesty and innocence. 

‘Lady Ossory was married very young to the eldest son of the great 
Duke of Ormond. As the sonof such a father, 


As many hopes hung on his noble head, 
As there hang blossoms on a bough in May.” 


Before he was twenty-one he was already a popular and distinguished 
character; and Sir Robert Southwell thus describes him at that age: 
“Fle isa ‘young man with a handsome face, a good head of hair, well 
set, very good- natured. rides the great horse very well, is a very good 
tennis player, fencer, and dancer, understands music, pe plays on the 
guitar and lute, speaks French elegantly, reads Italian fluently, is a 
good historian, and so well versed in romances, that if a gallery be 
full of pictures and hangings, he will tell the stories of all that are 
there described. He shuts up his door at eight o’clock in the evening, 
and studies till midnight: he is temperate, courteous, and excellent in 
all his behaviour.” ‘This was the portrait of Lord Ossory at twenty- 
one; he afterwards proved that he possessed personal courage, spirit, 
and patriotism, in addition to the courtly and mental accomplishments 
here enumerated, forming altogether one of the most perfect characters 
which history has handed | down to us. He died in the prime of life, in 
1680; and it was of him his noble father made the well-known reply, 
" That le would not exchange his dead son for any living son in 
Christendom.t As Lady Ossory i is only interesting through the merits 
of her husband, these few particulars are not perhaps irrelevant to our 
present subject. 

Mrs. Lawson——was probably the daughter (she looks too young and 
beautiful to have been the wife) of the celebrated Admiral Lawson, 
whose noble character is dwelt upon by Lord Clarendon, and who was 








* Her sister Isabella was the wife of Harry Bennet, Lord Arlington, one of the 
fa:nous Cabal. 

+ This is the same Lord Ossory who challenged the Duke of Buckingham, for 
saying in the House of Lords, that whoever opposed the bill then under discussion 
(the Irish cattle bill) ‘*had either an Jrish interest or an Jrish understanding.” 
Ossory called on the Duke to retract his words, which he considered as an un- 
worthy reflection on the whole Irish nation, or meet him with his sword in his 
hand to maintain them. The whole adventure, in which Ossory behaved with such 
frankness and gallantry, and in which the Duke cut such a poor, or rather such aa 
infamous figure, may be found in Clarendon’s Life. 
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killed, with so many other distinguished characters, in the sea-fight of 
Southwold-bay. 

Mrs. Norr,—ought to be Lady Nott, if (as there is reason to pre- 
sume) she was the wife of Sir ‘Thomas Nott, Gentleman Usher of the 
Bedchamber to Charles the Second. Ile was as much admired for his 
courtly manners as he was esteemed for his learning, and was one of 
the first members of the Royal Society. 

None of the Beauties are more admired than this lovely Mrs. 
Nott. The face and features are perfectly exquisite, and have an ex- 
pression of pensive sweetness, a tenderness and grace, which remind 
us of one of Carlo Dolce’s Madonnas. ‘The book which lies open on 
the fair lady’s knee, we may suppose emblematical of her husband's 
learning, rather than her own; for there is nothing very studious or 
intellectual i in this lovely and sentimental face. In the back-ground is 
a vase of flowers pi inted with a finished delicacy worthy of Verelst 
himself. 

Mrs. Nott is the last of the Windsor Beauties ;—but are these, then, 
all? What has becoine of filty other fair faces, so celebrated in the annals 
of beauty and gallantry? Lost—destroyed—scattered through vari- 
ous collections, from one end of the kingdom to the other! We will 
not quarrel with the absence of the notorious Lady Shrewsbury—be- 
cause female frailty is one thing, and shameless depravity another. 
We can dispense with the insipid Miss Blague “aux blondes paupieres,” 
and with her face “de da derniere fadeur ;” and with Miss Bellenden, 
and Miss Bardou, and even the “languishing” Miss Boynton. Miss 
Wells might also be dispensed with, only we feel some curiosity to 
know what particular species of physiognomy De Grammont so ludi- 
crously designates as “ da physionomie Gun mouton qin reve.” But we 
should like to see Lady Muskerry, provided she was “en Babylonenne,” 
and feel an interest in that lively Mary Kirk”™, who, albeit not sur- 
passing in beauty, made a conquest of the gay De Grammont, and 
turned the head of ‘Tom Killegrew’s country-cousin; and who so 
nobly redeemed a first frailty, by making the best and most grateful of 
wives to the happiest and most adoring of husbands. We should like a 
peep at Nan Clarges, although it was not the beauty of her face which 
raised her from a blacksmith’ s daughter to be Duchess of Albemarle.t 
For a very different reason we could not pass over the lovely Mrs. 
Barry, Lord Rochester’s pupil, and the ‘ Miss Sara” of De Grammont’s 
Memoires :—all these, however, as well as Miss Hobart, Arabella 
Churchill, Mrs. Wettenhall, Lady Robarts, and even Lady Southesk, 
are missed without being regretted. But where is the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, the beautiful and imperious Louise de Querouailles, who 
for twelve years governed the court and the councils of Charles ? 
Where is the beautiful Miss Bagot? Where is that laughter-loving, 
frolic-seeking gipsey, Miss Price? Where is that lovely coquette, 
Lady Chesterfield, whose guitar and green stockings ought to be hung 
up as relics in the Temple of Venus?) W Vhere i is the fascinating Italian 





” See her story in the ** Memoires de Grammont,”’ where she is called Made- 
moiselle Warmestré. It is related in his happiest style. 

+ The house in which the Duchess of Albemarle was born, is still standing in a 
court behind the New Church, in the Strand. It is at this day, and has been ever 
since, a blacksmith’s forge. 
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Hortense Mancini, Duchess of Mazarine, the accomplished mistress of 
St. Evremond* ?— Where is the fair and gentle-spirited Miss Temple ? 
But, above all, —where —O where, in the name of all the loves and graces 
is the brilliant, the elegant Frances Jennings? she who, at once viddy 
and discreet, sprightly and proud, robbed the men of their hearts and 
the women of their lovers— but never lost herse/f! Where is that trans- 
cendent form, which reealled the idea of a young Aurora newly stepped 
upon earth—the fair face, which eclipsed all that had yet appeared in 
this court of Beauties? Where is the mouth “ qu? n'etait pas la plus 
petite, mais la plus belle bouche du monde?” Where is the exquisite little 
foot, which, peeping from beneath the serge petticoat, betrayed its fair 
owner, even under the disguise of an orange-girl? Fancy, for a mo- 
ment, the sparkling Jennings in the presence-chamber, shaking the 
Duke of York's billets-doux out of her muff; and while they fall in 
showers at her feet, imagine her look of malicious surprise and sim- 
plicity ! imagine the looks of the courtiers! above all, imagine the 
looks of the Duke of York, and the looks of the poor Duchess, trying 
not to see what she dared not resent! 

Where is Nell Gwyn ?-—A question to be asked! It has been said, 
and universally believed, that her portrait once existed in the gallery at 
Windsor: but either this is a mistake, or it must long ago have been 
removed.t I have seen in my time at least fifty portraits of Nell 
Gwyn, ofall sizes and complexions, black, brown, and fair, and bearing 
about as much resemblance to each other and the original, as Hecuba 
to Helen. It may be as well to inform the proprietors of these svi- 
disant Nell Gwyns, that the real Nell Gwyn (and we know but of one) 
was a little, sprightly, fair-haired woman, with laughing blue eyes ; a 
round, but beautiful face, and a small turned-up nose. I have met but 
with one portrait answering this description, and having, therefore, 
some pretensions to authenticity: it is in the possession of General 
Grosvenor, and is the original of the well-known print by Thane. 

There are some amusing notices of Nell Gwyn in * Pepys’s Diary.” 
The worthy secretary seems to have had a sneaking kindness for 
** pretty Nelly ;” and records her charms, and his admiration of them, 
with a sort of sly complacency. Burnet calls her “ the indiscreetest 
and wildest creature that ever was in court.” And speaking of the 
King’s constant attachment to her, he adds, * but after all, he never 
treated her with the decencics of a mistress.” ‘This last observation, by 
the way, is “twisted into a phrase of some obscurity :” the truth 1s, 
that nothing can be added to the humorous and scandalous stories, of 
which she is the subject; but a few words may be ventured in her 
behalf. Nell Gwyn had a goodness of heart, which survived all her 
excesses. She was wild and extravagant, but not rapacious or selfish 
—frail, not vicious: she never meddled with politics, nor made herself 
the tool cf ambitious courtiers: she was never known to have beea 
unfaithful to the King from the time he first noticed her; ‘ but,” adds 
an author, who lived near her time, “ was as much distinguished by 


* There is in the Stafford Gallery, an exquisite picture of the Duchess of Mc- 
zarine and St. Evremond, as Vertumnus and Pomona. 

+ Her late Majesty Queen Charlotte assured the writer of this note, that in /e 
memory there had been no picture of Nell Gwyn at Windsor, nor any other 
Beauties than the fourteen which have been particularized. 
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her personal attachment to Charles, as her rivals were by their titles 
and grandeur.” ‘These qualities, with reason, endeared her to the King, 
whose last thought was for her—“ Let not poor Nelly starve!” ‘This 
does not sound quite so well as “ O my country !” but there are worse 
dying speeches upon record. Bishop Burnet is piously scandalized, 
that the King should have remembered such ‘ a creature” in such a 
moment. Some who are not bishops will, perhaps, consider this little 
trait among the few which redeem the sensual and worthless Charles 
from unqualified contempt and abhorrence. Nor should those who 
dwell on the flagitious life of Nell Gwyn forget to mention her exem- 
plary death : she died like a Magdalen, humble, contrite, and devout. 
Dr. Tenison, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, preached her 
funeral sermon; and when this was subsequently mentioned to Queen 
Mary, in the hope that it would injure him in her estimation, and be a 
bar to his preferment, “ And what then?” answered she hastily —‘ I 
have heard as much. This is a sign that the poor unfortunate woman 
died penitent: for, if I can read a man’s heart through his looks, had 
she not made a pious and Christian end, the Doctor could never have 
been induced to speak well of her !’’* 


We have done with these fascinating Beauties ;—yet one word more. 
Horace Walpole, in speaking of this collection, says truly,—* The 
Beauties of Windsor are the Court of Paphos, and ought to be engraved 
to illustrate the memoirs of its charming historiographer, the Count 
Hamilton.t Though it is fifty years since this was written, the Beau- 
ties of Windsor have never been brought before the public in a col- 
lected form. Six of them were engraved in mezzotinto, on a large 
scale, by Watson; but in these, the beauty of the faces 1s not well pre- 
served, and the charm of the colouring, of course, totally lost. A 
small set of heads was engraved to illustrate the quarto edition of De 
Grammont, published by Harding in 1793 ; but in poverty of execu- 
tion, these are below contempt, and, in point of resemblance, absolute 
libels on the originals. The King, it is said, has refused permission to 
have the pictures again engraved ; and, considering the wretched at- 
tempts hitherto made, it is scarcely matter of wonder that his Majesty’s 
gallantry should be interested in behalf of injured beauty. But does 
this prohibition extend to the exquisite set of miniature copies, made 
by Mr. Murphy, for the late Princess Charlotte, and now, I believe, in 
the possession of Sir Gerard Noel? These, of course, are private 
property; and, from the known character of the proprietor, we may 
presume they are at the service of any liberal publisher of taste and 
spirit. 

A set of engravings of the Beauties of Windsor, with one or two ad- 
ditional portraits of striking beauty and interest, of a size to be bound 
up with the large edition of De Grammont, and tinted after the ori- 
ginal pictures, would be one of the most splendid speculations ever 
undertaken, and could not fail of success and encouragement, both in 
England and | in France. 


* Life of Archbishop Tenison. + Anecdotes of Painting. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN OKEERPE.* 
Written by himself: 


My second rub was this: Edwin took it into his queer head that 
1 had written a better part for Quick than for him, who had hitherto 
carried all my affairs so famously. This threw him into such an ill 
humour with me, that, during the rehearsals, by Mr. Harris’s advice | 
kept out of his sight as much as I could; and yet when Edwin did 
perform ‘Tallyho, his success was so decisive, that he was the first to 
thank me for having written for him this flower of the turf. Wilson 
distinguished himself greatly in his character of Sir John Bull, as did 
Mrs.Webb in Lady Bull, and little Mrs.Wilson in Dolly Bull. — Dolly 
Bull was atterwards most successfully acted by Mrs. Mattocks. We- 
witzer, who in Frenchmen was most complete, did Colonel Epau- 
lette; and Mrs. Kennedy, as Mrs. Casey, was quite at home in her inn, 
the British Lion at Fontainebleau. The double equivoygue of Colonel 
and ‘Taylor exceeded every laughable hope. 

The next day I received the following anonymous letter 

To Joun O'Keerre, EsQ. Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 

‘© Sir,—It is a common circumstance for foreigners to ridicule our dressing 
and imitating of French character. They have now a fine opportunity of 
laughing at the dress of Wewitzer in * Fontainebleau’—I mean his English 
dress. As I disapprove of the style of it, f will mention to you what pernaps 
will ioduce you to make him alter it. W hen I was at Paris, the rage for the 
English style of dress was at its height. Walking one morning in the 
Thuilleries, the Duc de C——— (not de C hartrés) joined me: I was in boots. 
The Duke requested | would give him a pair of English boots; and this way 
he dressed the next time I met him. Hair dressed au dernier gout, with 
ear-rings, brown coat, broad green and white striped waistcoat, black velvet 
small-clothes, with my new neat low-topped English boots. This is fact. 
Or, if you dislike the above French idea of an EF nelish dress, any dress but the 
present of Wewitzer’s ; for which I would dismiss my groom for want of a 
proper taste. With every admiration of your wit and humour, 


“Tam, with much cordiality, yours, &e. &ec. &e. 
** Bedford Coflee -house, v 
11 at Night.” j 


This being an anonymous letter, of course no notice was taken of it 
by either me or my friends. 

In the writing of this opera I had some idea of going over to Fon- 
tainebleau myself with my brother, and mentioned my intention to 
Mr. Harris, who advised me to stay where I was, and not think of 
groping my way on French ground. During the whole course of my 
thirty years’ acquaintance with Mr. Harris, his judgment was of that 
sterling cast which mostly led to happy results. His industry was 
unwearied. After labouring through perhaps a three hours’ rehearsal, 
his manner was to stand in the centre of the stage, put his hands into 
his coat pockets, and thus give out—** 1 am now going away—has any 
body any thing to say to me?” ‘This invitation, fully addressed to 
performers, prompter, band, composer, carpenters, tailors, scene-men, 
lamp-men, scene-shifters, door-keepers, treasurer, and poct. And 
here | may mention John Ledger—the trusty, useful, and honest John 


* Continued from page 462. 
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Ledger—who was somewhat of the Wiil Thomas mentioned in the old 
verses recording the wits of Button’s coftee-house :— 
“Pll tell him so, sir, says Will Thomas, Will Thomas.” 

In 1784 a Reverend Doctor brought with him from Ireland, his na- 
tive country, five tragedies and five comedies, all to be acted at Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden: he plagued me much to bring him to Mr. 
Harris at Knightsbridge; but before I could do so, the doctor himsell’ 
found means to slip through Hyde Park wirnpike. The cireemstances 
of their interview L had from Mr. Harris himself, who thus humor- 
ously hit upon an effectual method to get rid of him and his ten plays. 

One of his tragedies was called “ Lord Russel,” and one of his 
comedies ** Draw the long bow.” Mr. Harris received him at his 
house with his usual politeness, and sat with great paticnce and much 
pain listening to the Doctor reading one of his plays to him; when he 
had got to the fourth act, Mr. Harris remarked that it was very fine 
indeed—excellent; but Doctor, don’t you think it time for your hero 
to make his appearance ?”——“ Hero, Sir! what hero ?”—‘ Your prin- 
cipal character, Lord Russel. You are in the fourth act, and Lord 
Russel has not been on yet.”— Lord Russel, Sir!” exclaimed the 
Doctor; ‘* why, Sir, I have been reading to you my comedy of § Draw 
the long bow.”—“ Indeed! I beg you a thousand pardons for my 
dulness; but I thought it was your tragedy of * Lord Russel’ you had 
been reading to me.” ‘The angry author started from his chair, thrust 
his manuscript into his pocket, and ran down stairs out of the house. 
When I again met the Doctor, he gave a most terrible account of the 
deplorable state of the English stage, when a Londen manager did not 
know a tragedy from a comedy. 1 laughed heartily at his chagrin so 
whimsically detailed to me, and he was all astonishment and anger at my 
ill-timed mirth. This reverend gentleman (his dramatic mania ex- 
cepted) was a man of piety and Jearning; and I believe Mr. Harris’s 
witty expedient effectually cured him of prophane play-writing, and 
changed a mad scholar into an edifying divine. He translated some of 
the books of Milton into Greek, which were, I understood, printed at 
Oxford. 

I never was at Bath, and yet have been frequently on the point of 
going there. Whilst Mr. Colman, senr. was there for his health in 
1786, Thad the following letter from him :— 

“ Bath, March 21, 1786. 

“ My dear O’Keeffe,--I am sorry that the continuation of ‘Pott’s illness 
stops your journey, and wish he could have come with you as a New Bath 
Guide. Go on with your piece, at least, and be assured that there is no idea 
of any change in the present administration. Report is a lying gossip ; for | 
am told she has lately given me a second stroke, though I have been ever 
since my arrival to the present moment In a state of vradual, but effectual 
recovery. I have this day begun to bathe ; and if the bath answers as well 
as the pump has answered, I shall ascend the throne without stumbling or 
tottering, and wield the sceptre with a hand as firm and steady as at any 

eriod of my turbulent reign. Poor JHarris, I hear from good authority, has 
Se very ill indeed, but has for some time been pronounced out of danger. 

“Tam not sorry you will sammer it at Barnes, as you will, I hope, often 
visit your neighbour at Richmond, who will run there as often as possible, 
and from whom you will always find a hearty welcome. With good wishes 


Tottei in, dear O’Keefle 
to you and Tottenham, | remain, dear eefle, — - 
: «Yours most truly, G. COLMAN. 
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I now quitted Barnes, and removed to London, where I took a house 
in Charlotte-street, Portland-place, then the last house but one next 
the cross street nearest the fields on the left hand. This I furnished 
entirely new, according to my own taste in those affairs, and en- 
joyed the society of my brother and friends; my children came home 
during their holidays, and greatly added to my domestic comfort. My 
brother, who always had a knack of running to Paris and back again 
to London once or twice a year (some relaxation to his studies as a 
minature painter), persuaded me to send my son to Paris for education. 
I consented, and he took both my children to France. ‘Tottenham he 
placed by my desire at the College du Plessis, belonging to the Univer- 
sity of Paris; and Adelaide at Montreuil-sur-mer in the convent of 
St. Austreberte, where they remained till the French revolution broke 
out, when I sent for them back again to England. 

! accompanied my brother and my chiidren as far as Dover ; and 
leaving them to cross the Straits to Calais together, I went with my 
niece to Margate, where I took lodgings. Pratt the poet, I was told 
afterwards, had formerly lodged in the same house. Many years be- 
fore, | knew Pratt in Dublin. He was then a young man of a pro- 
mising genius for the drama, and, as such, came over as a bird of pas- 
sage with Mr, ‘Thomas Sheridar. Pratt played in Dublin by the 
name of Courtenay Melmoth. He came out in the part of Mark 
Antony. Sheridan did Brutus. Sheridan’s terms were half the pro- 
fits over the charges for a certain number of nights, and thirty pounds 
if he acted for the benefit of any of the performers. Pratt soon after 
returned to England, where he brought out a tragedy, called “ The 
Fair Circassian,” at Drury Lane, with success. I liked his poems of 
* Sympathy” and ‘* Humanity.” 

In Charlotte-street, I composed a grand spectacle for Covent Gar- 
den, called ‘* Omai;” the incidents, characters, &c. appropriate to the 
newly-discovered islands in the southern hemisphere, and closing with 
the apotheosis of Captain Cook. The effect of this piece was most 
happy. Shield’s melodies were beautifully wild, as suiting his romantic 
theme ; and the dresses and scenery were done from drawings of Mr. 
Webber, the artist, who had made the voyages with Captain Cook. 
With Mr. Webber and Commodore Phillips, I had much conversation 
on the subject. Loutherbourg planned the scenery. He had pre- 
viously invented transparent scenery—moonshine, sunshine, fire, vol- 
canoes, &c., as also breaking the scene into several pieces by the laws 
of perspective, showing miles and miles distance. Before his time, the 
back was one broad flat, the whole breadth and height of the stage. 
« Omai” was acted forty nights the first season. Loutherbourg had 
one hundred pounds for his designs, and I another hundred pounds for 
the composition of the piece, besides the sale of my songs, which 
brought me about forty pounds. One of the most favourite—* Ye 
chiefS of the ocean, your laurels throw by,” was sung by Brett, and 
addressed to all the South Sea island warriors at the close of it ; dur- 
ing which last scene, a picture of Captain Cook was exhibited on the 
stage. Wewitzer, who performed one of these warriors, came out with 
a kind of grand extempore declaration, as if it was the original lan- 
guage of some of the islands: this had a sham English translation, 
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which was printed in the book of the songs. Wewitzer did this piece 
of pomposo wondertully well. 

I next brought out a two-act piece, ** The Blacksmith of Antwerp,” 
in which [ fancied I had written good parts for Edwin, Quick, and 
Wilson, in the characters of Otho, Jacob, and Dipembeck ; but it did 
not stretch beyond a third night. The subject was the well-known 
story of Love changing Quintin Matsys from a blacksmith to a painter. 
A copy of his picture of the Two Misers, which obtained him his mis- 
tress from her father, was shown on the stage. ‘he original picture, 
painted by Quintin Matsys, is, I believe, at Windsor Castle. 

arly in life I was travelling in the North of Ireland, and stopped at 
an inn at Antrim, where I asked my landlord to share my bottle of 
claret (my way), as I hated to sip so/us. Suddenly a figure tripped past 
the parlour-window, in light blue silk-coat, hair full powdered, chapeau 
bras, red-heeled shoes, and silk-stockings, a fashionable sword by his 
side, and flourishing sword-knot, This was towards the end ot 
December. 

I started to the window, and looked after him. ‘ What’s that ?” 
I asked my host. ‘Indeed, Sir, ‘tis only a thief of a Frenchman, 
come from Paris with others of his trim, and they have brought our 
landlord’s orders to us, to pay our rents to them; but the devil a 
rap halfpenny will we pay but some paving-stones, and a bit of 
mud, and the value of an unboiled potatoe or so; and here they 
have been five or six weeks, and there they keep our landlord in 
Paris, where they got hold of him by the Connaught five and the knave 
of clubs, and they have put him in the stone jug, and we wish to our 
souls he was here at home with us again, ay, though the day is so 
cold, clambering over Cairn ‘Togher, or taking a bottle of Latore at 
Shane’s Castle.” 

The public, the managers, the performers, and I, owe to this acci- 
dental incident, and my host’s account of the French sharper and the 
Irish nobleman, my two-act piece of ‘ ‘The Prisoner at Large,” which 
was brought out at the Haymarket in 1788 with great success. 
Williamson did Lord Esmond, and Mrs. Stephen Kemble Adeélaide, 
both perfect characters ; and Edwin played Muns with his accustomed 
spirit of high comicality. I had the piece printed, and received thirty 
pounds for my copyright. ‘ The Prisoner at Large” has often been 
acted at Covent-garden ‘Theatre. When “ ‘The Prisoner at Large” was 
first published (singly), I received from Edwin the following letter :— 


From Mr. Epwtn to Mr. O'Keerre. 

‘Dear Sir,—I request you to accept my thanks for your very elegant and 
polite mention of me in the publication of The Prisoner at Large ;’ and beg 
you and your friends to rest assured I think myself highly honoured by it, 
and that if | have the happiness to experience the applause of the public, it 
is derived from the humour of your pen, and your judgment in knowing 
how to write for me. 

‘‘l am, dear Sir, with the greatest respect for your abilities, your much 
obliged servant, Joun Epwin, 

‘** Piazza Covent-Garden, 

Sept. 12th, 1788.” 


Having long had it in idea to do a sequel to “ The Poor Soldier,” I 
completed it, and called it “Love in a Camp, or Patrick in Prussia.’ 
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My point re the grand review at Breslaw by the Prussian king, Fre- 
derick the Secor nd, under whom our present Duke of York had part of 
his military e rs Shield composed the music, and the piece be- 
came a great favourite with the public. Some years after, when the 
King went to the play for the first time on his recovery, and command- 
ed “ Love in a Camp,” thinking it a fair occasion of }: oy ti i congratula- 
tion to the kingdom, I added a speech to the character of Ca ptain 
Patrick, which my old friend Johnstone spoke with powerful effect, 
and it produced from the audience the most loyal effusions. 

Of all the high jokes in “ Love in a Camp,’ “and, begging pardon for 
my vanity, it has its share, Mr. Harris’s favourite line was, “ Kick the 

cat out of the way,” this being part of the preparation to receive the 
great Prussian Marshal F erhbellin at Mable Flourish’s head- quarters 
at Breslaw. Mr. Harris purchased the copyright from me for fifty 
guineas, and I had my sixth night as author. 

In 1786, coming r into my parlour i in Stafford-row, Buckingham-zate, 
tired with my walk, and my spirit wearied by a long OT [ found a 
gentleman looking ve ry close at a picture which hung up; he bowed, 
and then went again to the picture, looked at me, and said someting, 
I don’t know what. We were completely at cross purposes: my eyes 
could not distinguish his features, and his ears could not hear my voice; 
he was deaf, and I could not see. In the midst of our embarrassment, 
my landlord came in to the room, ,and addressing him very respectfully, 
yet loud, said, ‘ Mr. , the picture-dealer, lodged up-stairs.” The 
stranger then turned to me, made many anologies, and went out of my 
parlour. When he had left the house, I asked my landlord who the 
gentleman was. He answered, “Sir Joshua Reynolds.” I then too 
late regretted much my not having known this before, that I mizht 
have enjoyed a little more of his company, as I greatly admired the 
works of his pencil. Fortunate, thought I at that moment, that 2» 
infirmity was not on Avs side of the question 

A two-act piece of mine, ‘*’ The Man Milliner,” produced at Covent- 
garden ‘Lheatre in 1788, was dismissed by the audience as soon as the 
curtain rose—not a word was heard. Every haberdasher from !lam- 
mersmith to Bow, and from the Elephant and Castle to Highbury-barn, 
filled the house ; the men-milliners’ shops all over town were shut up at 
three o'clock, and the owners were resolved to have their own way for 
once in dramatic choice. It was remarked, but too late, that giving it 
that title was beating the drum for certain condemnation. I was in 
one of the upper private boxes with William Lewis, who told me (Mr. 
Harris being out of town) that, in case of the slightest opposition, his 
orders were not to repeat the piece; and so walked out of shop—the 
Man Milliner! Though this failure gave me little concern, yet I was 
forced to work close, to retrieve lost time, and I soon finished a five- 
act comedy, *‘ The Plague of Riches.” This I took to Mr. Colman: 
he did not like it. I offered to cut it down to three acts—to two acts. 
“No, no hope at all in it; it will do no good ; you will never bring it 
into any form likely to succeed. Very sorry, O’Keefle, but try at 
another piece.” | told him, what was true, that a five-act comedy 
was a thing of too much labour to be given up in despair by its author, 
and that | would make an effort that it should yet succeed in some 
shape or other. I took the MS. home with me, and, in the vexation o! 
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ihe moment, putting my fingers over incidents, pages, and whole 
scenes, lopped olf three acts, wrote songs in the course of a few days, 
had the whole copied fair by my amanuensis, and sent it to Mr. Harris, 
with its new title—* The Farmer.” It was acted forty nights the first 
season. All the performers were in high spirits with their parts. Ed- 
wins Jemmy Jumps, and Mrs. Mattocks’s Betty Blackberry, were the 
highest treat the public had been gratified with tor some time. Blanch- 
ard sung my * Ploughboy,” and Darley my song of ** Ere round the 
huge oak, with great applause. I had previously written the latter 
song, at Mr. Harris’s request, for Reinhold, who did Fairfield, to 
sing it in ** The Maid of the Mill,” that character having no song. 
Michael Arne had then the conduct of the Covent-Garden musicals, 
and set this song, with five more that I wrote upon the same oceasion. 
So I thought it now but justic e to myself to take it into my own piece. 
Mr. Harris purchased my night for one hundred pounds, and gave me 
fiity pounds more tor the copyright, besides which he allowed me t 

ll Daly a copy for fifty pounds. 

Mr. Colman was one of the first of my friends to wish me joy on the 
success of “The Farmer,” but seemed entirely to forget [ had first 
offered it to him, and was vexed and disappointed when I reminded 
him I had done so as a five-act comedy called * The Plague of Riches.” 
—* No, no, O’Keefle, don't talk to me in that way. I don’t know 
what you offered me of Riches, and Plagues; but as to Farmers, you 
never offered me that Farmer.” 

It was during the first run of ** The Farmer” [ had an interview with 
Mr. Ramus, the king’s page. Mr. Harris, who always dined at the 
theatre on the command nights, sent for me to his own private room, 
where, over a glass of wine, he introduced me to little Ramus. This 
interview (unsought by me) proceeded from a good-natured intention, 
and a look-forward on my road of life, of Mr. Elarris, weil Knowing how 
precarious the trade of a dramatic writer was. 

Ramus was a great favourite with the King; and whilst we were over 
our wine, their majesties were diverting themselves with the scene be- 
tween Valentine and Jemmy Jumps, where both are borrowers and 
neither lenders. 

On the demise of Whitehead, t had an interview with Lord Salisbury 
‘then Lord Chamberlain) in Arlington-street, and asked him to make 
me poct laureat. With much complacency he told me, he had not the 
smallest objection; but that he had previously given his promise to 
another. This was the learned Dr. Warton. So I put in no more 
claims for the Daphne wreath. My. Pye deservedly succeeded War- 
ton; and my son's school-fellow at Westminster, Robert Southey, ts 
now adorned by, and adorns the laurel. 

In 1783, I produced, at Covent Garden theatre, a —_ called 
‘Tantara-rara Rogues all,” founded on a French play of the same 
title: the best actors were in it, but it failed. While the il humour 
of the audience was at its height, the performer who did Carty, was 
puzzled a long time at opening a desk—some error of the scene-men-— 
for it was clumsily contrived: and this delay raised the clamour of 
hisses to such a height as not to be abated. So the ** Rogues” made a 
clear stage; and I “consoled myself with the idea, that after all i was 
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only a translation; and that [ deserved my defeat, by turning ‘ rogue” 
myself, and stealing from the French, though the English audience 
would not be the receivers. 

A pantomime, which L first called ‘ Harlequin Gulliver,” and then 
* Friar Bacon,” came out at Covent Garden. This same “ Gulliver” 
entertainment had the big people of Brobdignag, and the little Gil- 
drig ; the little people of Liliput, and the big Quinbus Flestrin. I had 
a good deal of song and dialogue in it, with a kind of Liliputian par- 
liament, for which a number of children were trained, and their 
speeches taught them. I was offered by Mr. Harris fifty pounds for 
the pantomine ; but having heard that my friend, Mr. M. P. Andrews, 
had received one hundred pounds for a pantomime of his, called “ The 
Machanted Castle,” | fancied [had as good a right to a hundred as 
any member of parliament ; and expressed as much, although I gave 
every credit to M. P. Andrews for his entertaining opera of “ Sum- 
mer Amusements.” which was brought out, with the greatest success, 
at the Haymarket, in 17813; but my old acquaintance, Barlow, the 
then treasurer, told me I was wrong; and the treasurer is a man to be 
believed : besides, 1 knew Barlow was my staunch friend, and I had a 
great respect for the character of Mr. Andrews; so I pocketed my 
fifty pounds, and said no more about it. 

At Mr. Harris's desire, | composed a grand piece of action; the 
subject, the Siege of Troy, which opened at the giving up the daugh- 
ters of Chaleas, and ended with the wooden horse adventure, Troy in 
flames, the death of Priam, &c. In this piece also I had dialogues, 
a pleasing show of Paris’s dressing-rooin, the taking leave of Hector 
and his wife ,&e. IT also worked up another dramatic romance—* Va- 
lentine and Orson ;” but on account of the great expense the theatre 
must incur in an attempt to produce them, they were both given up; 
and I set joyfully to work on something more to my wishes—a three- 
act opera. I finished the whole of the dialogue, and sent it to Mr, 
Harris “en I began upon the songs. He wrote me word it had 
cood stuff in it, to write the songs “without delay ; and as fast as ! 
wrote them, to send them to Shield to set to music. [ did so; and, 
when CO; mplete, ¢ all d my opera “ The Highland Reel.” 

Lewis read the picce, as usual, to the performers, in the green-room. 
I "esi away, but within hearing of the laugh. Meeting Mr. Harris on 
the stage, when the reading was over, he and I alone, I said with 
becoming diftidence,—* I think the reading has gone off tolerably 
‘ Tolerably ! call you it?” he said; * I never heard such intoler: able 
peals of laughter from any performers, at the first reading of a piece, 
in my life.” He shook me by the hand, and we parted in happy 
spirits. The opera came out shortly after; and the public were of the 
same opinion with the performers as to its comic merits. [It was acted 
thirty nights the first season. Mr. Harris gave me for it three hun- 
dred and fifty guineas. 

Miss Fontenelle did the bold, high- -spirited Magey, well: it was her 
first appearance on any stage ; and aniece of Mrs. Kennedy’s, a Miss 
Reynolds, (her first appearance also,) appeared in the quiet, modest 
jenny. The music was made up of melodies of Allan Ramsay, Gretry, 
Corti, and Shield. Edwin came out, with all his whim, in Shelty the 
piper, as did Quick, in Mae Gilpin. Blanchard did Chariey arch and 
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well. Frank Atkin, in the Laird of Cob, the head of his clan, was 
proudly characteristic ; and Charies Bannister, in Serjeant Jack, had 
Handel’s grand drum march to vociferate. 

I was at “ ‘The Highland Reel” with some friends the first night, in a 
dark slip, even with the Shilling-gailery. In the midst of the high elec 
of the audience, two men, who sat before me, unconscious that the 
author was within hearing, were laying wagers with each other, that i 
would never be acted after that might. I was so vexed at their ab- 
surdity and ill-nature, that when the curtain dropped, with loud peals 
of applause, I was tempted to stretch out my hands, knock their two 
heads together, and run away. Soon after I received a letter irom a 
younger brother of my friend William Egan, at Edinburgh :— 


«From Mr. GrorGce EGAn. 
© Edinbureh, 1788. 
“ Dear Sir,—With sincere and heartfelt satisfaction 1 bee leave to con- 
gratulate you on the great success of your ‘ Highland Reel,’ which, from 
every account, both public and private, has added new fame to that you had 
before acquired. The accounts here are extravagantly favourable ; and sin- 
cerely do hope the profit may be equal to the merit of the piece. Wishing 
it may loag continue a fashionable dance, and that Fortune may ever attend 
you as your partner in many such happy productions, 
“Tam, &e. 
“Crores Kean.” 
“To Joun O’Keerre, lsq.” 


My five-act comedy of “The Toy, or Hampton Court Frolics,” 
(which I afterwards cut down into three acts, called, “ The Lie of the 
Day”) came out next. Mr. Harris gave me for nights and copyright 
three hundred and fifty guineas. ‘The Christmas following I produced, 
at Covent Garden, a very successful pantomime, called “ Aladdin, or 
the Wonderful Lamp,” founded on the Arabian Nights. Also a piece 
from the same Oriental source, called “ The Little Hunchback ,or Fro- 
lics in Bagdad.” 

Thus, in one season, I brought out a five-act comedy, a three-act 
opera, a two-act afterpiece, and a pantomime ; all successful. Dryden 
could not furnish the theatre with one play a year; therefore, though 
no Dryden, i may be allowed, at least, to exult on the scere of 
industry—to get a little ready money. 

About this time Mr. Harris thought of establishing an English 
theatre at Paris; and I wrote two addresses for Lewis, one to be 
spoken on the opening of the theatre there, the other to the London 
audience on his return from France; but the scheme cropped, and my 
addresses went no nearer the stage than Lewis's dressing-room. 

In 1789, on his Majesty’s going to St. Paul’s Cathedral, J brought 
out a little piece, full of whim and Joy, called ‘ The Loyal Bandeau” for 
Mrs. Mattocks’s benefit, and my purpose was fully answered, in show- 
ing my own loyalty, and in serving so excellent an actress. I laid the 
scene at the top of Ludgate Hill ;—it had many pretty songs and comic 
characters. I next produced a three-act opera, called ‘the Czar :” 
it came out at Covent Garden for Mrs. Billington’s benefit night. | 
had my third and sixth night, and thought it was taking its run, when 
one morning passing through Newport Market, to my dismay and sur- 
prise 1 saw skewered on a pendant sheep’s baci a large play-bill, an- 
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nouncing another play for that evening, which showed me that mine 
was stopped. 

The music was fine, some of it original Russian airs, and others com- 
posed by Shield. Mrs. Billington introduced into it Handel’s “The 
Prince unable to conceal his pain,” and sung ‘No harm to know it, 
you know,” written by me for Otto Kesa, and set by Shield. John 
Johnstone, who had not at that time stepped into an Irish brogue, 
looked ** Colonel Le Fort” admirably, and sung in true falsetto style ; 
and Mrs. Martyr for the first time sung “ Bold Chanticleer proclaims 
the dawn ;’’—the thought was Shield’s, he wished me to write a hunt- 
ing bravura, which he would adapt in his composition to her Staccato 
style and voice. Incledon has since laid hold of it, and with great effect 
warbled it all over the world, only altering the dog’s name from 
“Fleet Ringwood,” to “Old Towler.” And with all deference to my 
excellent friend Shield’s taste, I must say the song, both in words and 
music, is better adapted for a man than a woman.* 

During the writing of “The Czar” I went to Deptford-dockyard, 
not to see the ships on the stocks, but to lay in my stock of information 
for my imperial shipwright, Peter the Great; and to see the small 
house where he resided, one door of it opening into the Dockyard, and 
another into a little lane. Some years after I was going to town in thie 
Richmond stage, a Russian gentleman, in the suite of the ambassador 
(for whom he had been to take lodgings on Richmond Hill) was my 
tellow-passenger, and amongst other information told me that the Czar 
Peter used to cross the Thames, and pass an hour or so on a little 
bench at the door of a small ale-house at Blackwall. When Peter left 
England, the landlord had a sign of him painted, and hung up at his 
door. In lapse of time this sign was neglected, and thrown among 
a This gentleman heard something of the circumstance, went 

» Blackwall, enquired, found, purchased, and had this identical old 
ne ce board sent over to Petersburgh to the late Emperor Alexander. 

In * The Czar’ 1 had written the part of Couvanski (without songs) 
for Lewis; but notwithstanding the great addition his popularity re- 
ceived from his acting Lackland in ‘‘ Fontainebleau,” nothing could 
prevail on him to appear again in an opera, and Couvanski was cast 

(I believe, against his will) to Blanchard, for whom to display his dis- 
ances accomplishments of dancing and fencing, I wrote a song, 
which was capitally set by Shield. 

In the summer of 1789 I brought out at the Haymarket Theatre a 
musical entertainment, in two acts, “The Basket Maker,” founded on 
the old story of the Basket Maker and the Gentleman. Though strongly 
cast by Mr. Colman, it went off without attraction:—I had 50/. for it. 

I received the following letter from Mr. Colman the younger, on my 
first sending the piece to him :— 


** Dear O’Keefle,—Your letter reached me this morning ;—I feel at this 
time as bold at reading as you are at writing; therefore send me the piece 
while my courage is up, and I will fall on immediately. 


* Your’s truly, G. CoLMAN, jun.” 








* [tis a singular fact, that at the very moment of dictating these lines for the 
press, the St. James’s Chronicle was, as usual, brought to me from the Post-office, 
and with deep regret | heard read to me an account of the death of Incledon, at 
Worcester.—Wednesday, 3 o'clock, Feb. l5th, 1826. 
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rill INVOCATION. 


ANSWER me, burning Stars of night! 
Where ts the Spirit gone, 

‘That, past the reach of human sight, 
Even as a breeze hath flown ? 

—And the Stars answer’d me—“* We roll 
In light and power on high, 

But, of the never-dying soul, 
Ask things that cannot die!” 


© many-toned and chainless Wind! 
Thou art a wanderer free ; 

Tell me if ¢how its place canst find, 
Far over mount and sea? 

—And the Wind murmur’d in reply— 
**'The blue deep I have cross’d, 

And met its barks and billows high, 
But not what thou hast lost.” 


Ye Clouds that gorgeously repose 
Around the setting sun, 

Answer! have ye a home for those 
W hose earthly race has run? 

—The bright Clouds answer’d—* We depart, 
\Ve vanish from the sky; 

Ask what is deathless in thy heart, 
For that which cannot die!” 

Speak then, thou Voice of God within, 
Thou of the deep low tone! 

Answer me through life’s restless din, 
Where is the Spirit flown? 

—And the Voice answer’d—* Be thou still! 
Enough to know is given; 

Clouds, Winds, and Stars, ¢heir task fulfl, 
Thine is to trust in Heaven!” Ku. 





CHINESE JESTS. 


32. Thank you for your moncy, sir; it has done me great servwe.— 
One that had the prospect of a judicial correction hanging over him, 
hired a neighhouring fellow to appear before the magistrate in his 
stead, and gave him two shillings. The fellow, touching the silver, 
undertakes the business willingly, and goes to the justice-hall. Upon 
being brought forward, the magistrate sharply orders him thirty blows 
of the bamboo. After receiving a few well-laid-on, he finds the pain 
excessive, and, drawing out the paper of silver, conveys it secretly 
into the beadle’s hands, as a bribe to engage him to strike gently. As 
soon as released, he rejoins his employer ; and with many demonstra- 
tions of gratitude, returns him thanks, saying, ‘‘ Your money has saved 
my life, sir; if it had not been for that, the blows would have gone 
near to kill me.” 

33. Did your Grandfather lize?—A woman miscarried at seven 
months, and produced a son. The husband was uneasy, fearing they 
should never be able to rear him, that he would not live to grow up, 
and was always asking questions what people thought about it.  Sit- 
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old hay-band rope lying on the ground: I thought it was of no use to 
any body ; ; so foolishly picked it up and took it home with me—ana 
that has brought me to this sad pass.” “ What! for only nicking Da 
hayeband ?—where's the great offence of that?—what cou/d make them 
o severe with you?’ & Nothing,” replies the man, ‘* that I know of; 
only that there wasa little thing tied at the end of it.” “What thing ?” 
* Une 0X ° and th ita vers small one.” 

$7. Mow he sneeces ! Oh my jade of a wife!—A tutor, being returned 
home for the vacation, was sitting with his wife, when the conversation 
happened to turn upon sneezing, and that, when a person’s nose itches, 
‘tis a stgn somebody ts talking of him behind his back. —‘* In our 
school-room, at my patron's, 1 used to be very much given to sneezing,” 
says the husband. ‘ Ay, that’s beeause I was always thinking of you 
here at home,” replies she. The holidays being over, he prepares to 
return to his cmployment: and at dawn of di ty take $ leave of his wite, 
and vets into the boat. The young boatman, roused by the morning 
heams of the sun striking against his face, sneezes several times suc- 
ces sively. “Oh wite, wife!” exclaimed the nettled schoolimaster, with 
asverity, and stamping with his foot against the floor of his cabin,} 

“T don't like this at all.—What! no sooner am I out of the house. 


* The Cangue is a disagreeable, awkward, heavy, projecting collar, put round 
the neck of a delinquent, and left there permanently for hours, or days, or even 
mouths, sometimes, | believe. 

tf In the arts of bor it-building and water-travelling, the Chinese are ce nturies and 
centuries before us. Their boats, light, manageable, shallow-draughted, varnished, 
waterticht, have, all of them, even the smallest, a cabin built on them, of reason- 
able height, and furnished with door, windows, bench, table, mat, lockers, Ac. &c. 
so as to be thoroughly comfortable to a native, and very comfortable to any ub- 
pire possessed fou fone. 
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* Young man, | have been turning this matter over in my mind a wood 


deal since vesterdayv; and after a night's reflecting pon it, | rust say, 


that even if it Aad been your mother-in-law, still it would have been 
highly improper. * 
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funeral at his own expense. But where should he find ! \ 
it? Te was as poor as a rat: and his whole household consist 
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thle to sSuupnort it, threatened every instant to “is way and break 


down, The eldest son, who was more composed, wiping t 
off his brow, and turuing a grave face to lus father, says, ‘ Father, 
you see how we are put to it; in future do pray pick out leaner pa- 
tients 

10. Pour doe has vot the yvaxs, Su.—A deaf man went to make a 
call. On entering his friend’s court-yard, a littl pet dog, that was 
sitting at the further corner of it, began opening upon him, and yvapped 
incessantly. The gentleman looks at the dog, but passes on without 
minding him, and is ushered in to the master of the house. Alter 


the usual salutations and encuiries, he remarks to his host, “ Surcly, 
Sir, that little dog of your’s must be unwell; or else he had no sleep 
last night.”—‘* What makes you think so?” says the host, straining at 
the top of his voice in order to make his guest hear. “All the time I 
was passing through the yard, I observed he did nothing but gape and 


yaw lis mouth about.’ 





« The paly able disrespe ct, effrontery, imps idence, and polissonnerte of suck an ac- 
tion as giving a filiij ) behind toa mothe ‘r-in-law while stoop: DZ, 18 SO utterly in- 
congruous (in the mind of any decent Chinese) with the idea of requiring time to 
make upthe mind on it, a3 to render the temperate gr. ivity of this wise decision very 
tickling. Manners in England being less -genmnge d, particularly among the com- 
mon people, this incongruity does not strike us so forcibly, But the reader is re- 
quested to bear in mind (what already has es hinted at) that if he can but feel 
secure of a jest’s being witty at home in its own count ry, the less it appears so 
here, al srt the greater the information it conveys. So that if by good luck he 
should find oue that has a story in it, but no joke at all, he is not to laugh on any 
account, but to feel particularly thankful to the selector for furnis _ r him with 
one more point of comparison and contrast between the manners of the two cuun- 
tries. 
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[In my last paper L observed that Parr would have been a poet, had 
he fallen in love with women instead of books. A friend, on readiny 
it, has since told me that Parr’s first literary attempt was a drama, the 
copy of which he afterwards lost; thus corroborating the opinion | had 
expressed respecting his being peculiarly susceptible of the impressions 
which belong to the poetic temperament. 

Many persons are mistaken respecting Parr’s manner—it had not the 
least tincture of ill-nature about it, nor did he ever exhibit wantonness 
of severity. THe disliked being bored, as he occasionally was, by per- 
sons who made pretensions to understanding things of which they knew 
nothing ; and when they persevered against his endeavours to sect them 
right, he would tregquently crush them at a blow, as they deserved. 
The self-suflicient ignoramus before such aman as Parr was fair game ; 
those really ignorant he would instruct in the kindest manner, but, as 
he once observed, respecting an individual of the former class whom he 
had castigated : “ That maa has no excuse fer being a foo!l—Nature did 
not neglect hin.” 

About the time of the execution of ‘Phistlewood and his associates, 
sitting with him in lis library and talking of their desperate attempt 
and of the disturbed state of the country, he said the leading on starving 
men to the extreme verge of crime, in the way they appeared to have 
been led, indicated fear and weakness ; they should have been crushed 
at once, arrested in mid career. He attributed that, and other measures 
of a similar character, to wantof judgment, and by no weeoe to any ill 
design against public liberty. Of Lord L ondonderry’s mind he had a 
very mean opinion; he thought Lord Sidmouth a conscientious man, 
but wholly destitute of political sagacity, and hardly attaining medio- 
crity of intellect. For such men, he observed, great ‘allowance must be 
made for their being “* wrong-headed,” before we attributed bad motives 
to them. Of Lord Liverpool, he remarked at a later period, that ona 
particular point he might, as other menimight, be mistaken, but ** his lord- 
ship would never be concerned in any thing mean or dishonourable: his 
lordship was an honest man—a man of strict integrity-—he knew it.” 
Mr. Canning, he observed, must look to the people, of whom he is one, 
for support; the high party are jealous of him, and will sacrifice 
him at they dare: their fear of his talents 1s not enough to secure 
him. dle deemed Burdett our best representative of the English 
country gentleman, and heid him in great esteem. He thought he had 
talents to take a loftier station, that he possessed power and capacity 
for ascending to very high eminence, but wanted application and perse- 
verance. “ My friend Burdett dines with me to-morrow, he seid | to me 
one day; “he is a good man, a very good man, and might have been 
more noted.” A letter from Lord Holland being brow. eht in, he 
said, “* Here is a letter from Lord Holland, an excellent “ in, hike his 
uncle, but not so great—-few have been as great as Charles Fox.” 

He thouglit Pitt a man of uncommon bn that, ke his father, 
ambition wholly governed him, but that Chatham's was an ambition 
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bition upon any principles favourable to its objects. | never recollect 
hearing him mention Burke. 

After noticing the execution of Thistlewood and his associates, and 
the bloody formalities attending it, he commented on their crime ; and 
on my observing that | thought they might really think they were 
doing their country a service, he agreed they might blindly think so, 
aud sanctify to themselves their desper ite purpose, but their crime 
would be the same. They were men in the lowest grade of mise ry- 
famine forced patriotism upon them. * Tle added that true patriotism 
did not depend upon such contingencies ; and supposing they had been 
nobles instead of starving artizans, this was a Christian country, and we 
could not, even in an extreme case, justify the resources of Roman 
patriotism, even if we possessed Roman virtue. After pausing a little, 
he observed of these miserable men: “ Even they had some merit ; 
the ‘re was only one of them that went out of the wor ld a hypoerite !’-— 

‘Which was that?” Tasked. “The black man,” he replied, “who 
took the Sacrament, and dimed-his partici ation in the plot—read thi 
evidence.” 

Upon my mentioning, in spe ‘aking of Athanasius, that he had put 
Arius to death, and that I thou; ght there was a great deal of obscurity 
in the accounts which we possessed of the history of the saints and 
fathers of the church, thinking of Gibbon at the moment ; he observed 
it was true, and that it was fortunate the Christian religion depended 
not on them but on the sacred writings. He told me LT was wrone 
ebout Athanasius, that it was an error commonly received respect- 
ing his murder of Arius; I was not correct. Hiere he went into a 
luminous history of these two polemics, showing a prodigious store of 
information respecting their erce:ts and times, and that with a rapidity 
and freshness quite astonishing, as if he had been reading nothing else 
for the preceding two or three days When he had finished, I said :-— 

“Still there is much obscure in shied ir times and history ?” 

“So,” said he, “it is with all history. We can only rely on ereal 
facts.” 

“And yet we trust almost every thiag we read in it—Casar, for 
example.” 

“We may go as far with him as with any writer ; we have his cha- 
racter from others, and this will Justify it.” 

“But does he not help himself in the colouring ?” 

“Ife did too much that was great, to descend to falsehood mn tittle 
things, and import: mit events were too notorious ; ; they might be highly 
colou: ‘ed, but we have the great facts safe still.” 

His library was a large square room, which he made his dining- 
room. It did not contain half his books. ‘The landing-places of the 
stairs, closets, garrets, were filled with them. He cared nothing about 
= binding, provided the backs and covers were entire. Tle was very 

‘areful that the air should have access behind them. He said it pre- 
eae them much better. On inquiring why the bookeases in the 
skirting pat next the floor were full of auger holes, he told me they 
were made that the air mis ght not stagnate in any part. Ele said that 


. i do not prete nd to use iw exact : onan of Parr; but where ‘inal commas 
are put to the lines, they are as nearly sv as I can recollect ; in other cases I state 
his meaning only. 
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‘A circulation of air was a prevent itive against decay, as motion was 
Minter to every kind of existence.” He was no bibliomaniac, no 
book-collector, in the fashionable phrase ; he despised it as he de ‘spiscd 
fashion itself. He built the room at Hatton, which he ealled his librar y, 
at his own expense ; and it was the sphere of his literary and social 
pleasures. Alas! it is now denuded of its books, and become but a 
painful and melancholy remembrancer of past times, to those who knew 
it in its glory, and recall the men and conversations that its limits 
have circumscribed. The retreat of the scholar, like the grave of the 
poet, is a hallowed precinct; the retreat of Parr too, with all his 
mighty stock of learning, was not of one who 


— with superfluous burden loads the day, 
And when God sends a cheerful hour refrains. 


© If 1 were a bishop,” he observed to some clerical friends, ‘f I would 
make you all as happy as was in my power. I would visit all my 
clergy at their homes ; but they should -be at no expense to receive 
me;—a couple of fowls and a bit of bacon would be enough for me 
were Tan archbishop. The great distance at which a bishop now 
keeps his clergy is injurious to the true interests of the church. My 
house should be open to all my clergy— it should be theirs.” 

He thought that a national religious establishment of some kind 
would never be dispensed with in Kneland, under any political change ; 
and that the present church was the mildest and most tolerant that we 
could have, softened as it had been by time; and that no new sect, 
gaining the upper hand, conid possibly, trom the nature of things, and 


judging from the character and temper of religious differences of opi- 


nion, be more moderate ; that time would yet further increase its libe- 
rality, and perhaps open its bosom to receive some of the sectaries, 
who differed from it in no very essential points. [He observed one 
day to a dissenting minister, with whom he was on terms of friendship : 
‘‘ It is vour interest to support us—if we go, you go; we shall fall 
together.” 

He said a revision of the Church services would be very conciliating : 
their intrinsic excellence, and the admirable nature of the liturgy, need 
not fear the severest scrutiny. ‘That ‘a general convocation liberally and 
mildly discussing passages objected to, would disarm the enemies of the 
church, and, properly conducted, would not offend the most judicious of 
her well- wishers.—I could propose a plan that would satisfy all parties.” 

Parr was no judge of painting, in the common acceptation of ‘a 
connoisseur.” His love of some pictures he possessed arose from their 
association with other matters; and it appeared to me, that a mere 
frame would have answered his purpose as well. That picture, be 
would say, I value because it was given me by so and so; this Is a 
remembrancer of such a person or event, wholiy unconnected or not 
with the subject of the piece, as it might happen to be: the merit of 
the execution was out of the question. Still he knew (probably from 
books) the different characteristics of the great masters. Of architec- 
ture he possessed considerable knowledge. He was acquainted with 
the principles and the mathematical proportions of the art, and knew 
the proper dimensions of a building to suit the eye of taste. [mme- 
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diately on entering the new rooms at Leamington, which were much 
admired, he pointed out defects in proportion, which no other persons 
had noticed, 

I asked him if he was not much alarmed at the attack of the mob on 
his friend Doctor Priestley. He replied, No; that d/s house was 
threatened, and he only feared for his books, not half he now had. 
But you must feel gratified to reflect that a‘ church and king” mob 
could not be excited to such atrocities in the present day, even in Bir- 
mingham. 

“That shows [was on the right side :—I have lived to prove my 
principles.” 

“This ts the highest gratification you can receive.” 

“ TP loved the trath through evil and good report: Tsaw deeper into 
itthan others: f never feared for it.” 

“You could not have pleased the high chureh party ?” 

 "Phey let ime alone: they knew better than to attack me: T could 
retaliate upon them. ‘Phey were afraid of me.” 

He had several friends, who might have been styled his disciples ; 
and the frequent sight of them was almost necessary to him. Among 
these, the Rev. J. Bartlam, of Alcester, was one. Tle was a meck, 
unassuming, and good man, an excellent scholar, and imbued with a pro- 
found respect for Parr, to whom he was a kind of right hand. Jack 
Bartlam,” as Parr styled him, assisted in almost every thing Parr under- 
iook. Efe aided in making catalogues of his library, in his consul- 
tations, in his parish affairs, and in keeping up conversation at his 
table. Hle died suddenly on the 6th of March, 1825, in Mr. Lloyd's 
shop in Harley-street, Londen; and on the same day of the same 
month two years Parr followed him.  Bartlam’s decease was a dread- 
ful shock to Parr, who could never bear to hear his name mentioned 
afterwards. Several friends and strangers were dining at Hatton when 
the news arrived. Dinner was just going on the table. Parr, on re- 
ceiving the intelligence, retired alone to an apartment, where he re- 
mained so long that his guests, fearing he might not be able to bear 
company, were going away. Hearing the noise, and finding what was 
the cause, he sent a peremptory message that they should remain; 
and requesting previously that no allusion might be made to the event, 
he joined the dinner-table, and kept his feelings under command in a 
most extraordinary manner. He was accustomed to place a vacant 
chair on the spot Bartlam used to occupy at his dinner-table, and look 
at it in silenee, but never utter his name. ‘There is great reason to be- 
lieve that he designed Mr. Bartlam for his biographer, and that the 
latter had received much information from him for the purpose, No 
one knew Parr better. After his decease, Parr never entirely resumed 
his former cheerfulness. 

His first marriage was an unhappy one, and took place without mutual 
affection; indeed his accustomed penetration in this case seems to 
have forsaken him. His wife, a Miss Marsengale, was educated by 
maiden aunts in all the serupulous notions and avaricious strait-laced- 
ness of antiquated virginity. Self-willed, malicious, and only happy in 
inflicting pain, she laid herself out to torment her spouse, who found 
comfort every where but in his own house, aad in the enjoyment of his 
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studies at home.* Elis great pleasures there were his daughters 
[lis favourite he had named Catherine—Catherine Parr. She was 
taken from him by death, and he was almost inconsolable. He kept 
her body in the house betore him until it was no longer sate to do so, 
trom decay. He had a picture taken of her in her coffin, on which he 
vazed, with a sigh, to the last; and one of his best Latin epitaphs is 
upon her monument. Yet of his first wife he was never heard to speak 
without respect. With his second wife, though his marriage was late 
in lite, he tasted the pleasures of domestic tranquillity, and enjoyed the 
society of a kind and amiable woman. 

His frame was hardy ; he went out in all kinds cf weather except 
snow, to which he had a strong antipathy. He had also an antipathy 
to hatie, and even to the smell of it. He said, it was not affectation; 
for he had often attempted in vain to overcome his repugnance, and 
taste it, but his nature revolted against it. lie believed that some an- 
tipathies were beyond the power of reason to surmount. Hts pupils, 
to amioy him, are said on some occasion to have introduced toasted cheese 
into his wig, the odour of which was insufferable to him. He had an 
attack of erysipelas in 1823, during the winter season; the severity of 
which, he observed, had and his lite two years. He thought he 
had been originally built to last till a hundred. His benevolence of 
spirit (as TL have observed belore,a most striking trait in his character) 
made him add, after complaining of the severity of the season, ‘ But 
this weather is good for the country; it has bound up the powers of 
vegetation, Which was much wanted: 1 must not complain.” 

All the world has heard of his Maypole day. His enemies accused 
him of encouraging dissipation and licentiousness by annually giving 
this imnocent fefe. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Parr loved 
to see the young enjoying themselves, and was strongly attached to his 
parishioners. ‘Phe absurd pride that curls the lip atan association of per- 
sons of different conditions—that prevalent vice of English people—that 
degradation ef their character, and stigma on their intellect— sinking 
them in this respect so tar below the level of their continental neigh- 
bours, he scorned. No man knew better the respect duc to different de- 
erees of rank than Parr ; but he looked on the race of men as one family, 
possessing the same rights, and entitled to their enjoyments. He thought 
that coming occasionally into collision with each other, poor and rich, 
vifted and ignorant, was beneficial to all. He could visit the cottages 
of the humblest of his parishioners, hear their complaints, and alleviate 
their sufferings. Yet no dignitary of the Church of England ever 
better characterized in appearance and manner the station he held— 
he was the personal friend of the humblest under his care. He did 
not wear his gown as if he did Heaven honour by accepting it, like 
many of our courticr-priests do, looking upon all below them as off- 
scouring, yet licking in prostrate abjectness the dust from the fect of 
superiors, ‘still he had attended on courts and courticrs, and mingled 
much with them. Ifhe thus found himself calumniated by men of an 
envious character, he despised their vituperation, and procee ‘ded 
in an unaltered course. His maypole day was worthy of imitation in 


* In Vol. XV. page 183, N. M. M. a short memoir of Parr will be found, detail- 
ing many things which it is unnecessary to notice again here. 
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every country 4x irish—it was a scene of innecent recreation for poor as 
well as rich. It is true, there was no dog-fighting or drunkenness 
for the immoral of the lower classes; nor horse-racing, or dicing, nor 
boxing tor the immoral among the higher, but there was far better— 
jleasure that left no sting, enjoyments in which innocence might in- 
dulge, mirth that brought not repentance in its train, and = mutual 
interchanges of social humanity. One half day in the year for such a 
purpose was no idle waste of time. ‘The last of the féles given by this 
great and kind man which I attended, I will attempt to describe. It 
was, I think, on the 8th of May, a very fine day in 1819 or 1820, that 
| arrived at Hatton about the hour of noon. Many of the parishion- 
ers of Hatton, some of the doctor's friends from Kenilworth and the 
neighbouring villages, and a few of the visitants at Leamington in their 

carriages, had arriv ved. On the north side the road from the parsonage- 
house, about a hundred yards on the road, there are some trees, and one 
or two small houses. It was close to these trees that am: ypole stood, 
having several cross pieces of wood nailed on it, and hung with e@ar- 
lands yr artificial flowers, sent as presents on the occasion by different 
ladies—there were but few natural flowers blown so early that season. 
The company of the humbler class that took part in the festivities, con- 
sisted of the sons and daughters of the smaller farmers in the parish, and 
there were persons of all grades upwards, either as participators in the 
scene or spectators. ‘The place for dancing was on a spot which was 
roped round and boarded near the imaypole just under the trees. The 
promised pleasure of the day beamed forth in many a sweet rustic coun- 
tenance—order every where prevailed, and as the Doctor walked about 
in his clerical habits as well pleased as the youngest person present— 
shaking hands with one, chatting with another about his family, smiling 
on the rosy-taced girls and enquiring after abseutees—received with the 
deepest respect by all, yet in a way that showed he was as much 
respecied as beloved—I could not help thinking, not only how much 
hi appiness such a seene diffused, but how much .: was worthy of imita- 
tion in country places by persons of influence. 

On these occasions, it had been customary for the Dector’s male 
visitants to dine at a small inn, which stands four or five hundred yards 
from the parsonage-house, while the Doctor and Mrs. Parr entertained 
the ladies in his library. The ladies were many of them visitants who 
had come from a distance out of respect to the Doctor, and the daugh- 
ters of the principal farmers and parishioners, to the number of thirty- 
three or four. ‘This time, however, he invited a tew gentlemen to dine 
also. The repast, as may be expected, was cold, but abundant, and 
about forty-six sat down to it. Parr’s countenance was lightened up 
with pleasure—he talked to the ladies at his own table in the most 
jocular way. He had played an innocent trick, for he had invited a 
pretty female, the daughter of a small farmer of his parish, to dine also 
with a few of her own class, whom he seated together. ‘This girl was 
engaged in marriage to his wajor-domo Sam, and the Doctor took care 
to make Sam wait at her table, that he might enjoy the man’s looks 
and actions, as he was attending as waiter on his betrothed. She was 
too, | believe, introduced without her future hushand’s knowledge, 
until he saw her in her place. Parr kept his eye fixed on them, and 
told me afterwards that the pleasure he had conterred on them, and the 
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feelings of his domestic, judging from his half-embarrassed countenarc, 
gave him more enjoyment than any thing else that day—he said, he 
liked to “ make people happy.” In about an hour after dinner, the 
female guests left the room with Mrs. Parr—the greater part to the 
scene of dancing, to mect their partners and commence again. Parr 
and his male friends sat about an hour, and then rose and proceeded to the 
scene of the festivities. Walking up and down in the open air, talking 
to his friends, occasionally entering his house to rest, and then revisiting 
and watching the dances, thus he filled up his time until seven o'clock, 
when, feeling fatigued, he ordered tea, to which he sat down with a fow 
friends. ‘The visitants began to leave, and at eight some of the 
dancers also. At nine, Parr went to the spot, and wished those who 
remained health and happiness, and put an end to the scene. In a few 
minutes all was quiet. On leaving him that evening, I confess | 
thought higher of him than I had ever done before. Never had _ the 
man, in contra-distinction to the scholar, so much displayed itself before 
me. His kindness, the happiness which he showed in contributing to 
the pleasure of others, even of the humblest, the respect shown him 
by his parish, his condescension, jocularity, taste for innocent and 
simple amusements, and the ease with which he threw oif his ponderous 
learning and conversed with the most unlettered, contributed still more, 
I must repeat it, to exalt this extraordinary man in imy estimation. 
Alas! these innocent fétes are passed for ever —the trees under which 
they were held—the vicarage-house—the whole vicinity, which his vir- 
tues and whimsicalities made glad, have already assumed another as- 
pect. Never was more strongly exemplified how much the decease of 
one individual may change the aspect of a district. 

Among the contradictions of his character, was his not liking to sit 
down to dinner with an odd number at table. There was nothing in the 
thing, his reason told him, and yet he could not feel comfortable. 
Seeing this the case one day, he was told a lady present was in the 
family way —— “Ay, tien we are fourteen,” he observed. A curious 
trait in such a common-sense, clear-headed, intrepid man as respected 
moral feeling. 

The account of Parr’s interview with Johnson in Boswell’s Life, ts 
in the recollection of our readers. He one day said he had never dis- 
puted with Johnson before company, for efen “if he chanced to get 
the better in an argument, the world would say it was no such thing.” 

He thought ill of none, laying himself open to strangers in a way that 
seemed to reflect upon his judgment; but he had a great dislike of sus- 
pecting others, and preferred trying his man, and, if once betrayec, 
never trusting him again, but rather breaking with him openly. ife 
was quickly susceptible of slights from his friends, and sometimes ca- 
pricious, but, if offended where he knew his man, he was equally quick 
in forgiving, and generally ready to make the first advanees—soon 
offended and soon reconciled. He had a wonderful power of attach- 
ing people to him. When he seceded from Harrow even in his youth, 
he drew all the head boys of the school away with him, and to the very 
last, where no respect could be felt for him on the ground of scholar- 
ship, he was beloved, and won the affection of the humblest. His 
harshness soon vanished even before strangers, and his love of man- 
kind as one great family quickly showed itself. His legacies to ser- 
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vants, to the poor, and to his friends, proclaimed that if they forgot 
him, his last earthly recollections were on them. 

My friend Dr. Wade, to whom I have been before indebted, has 
favoured me with the following conversation he had with Parr no great 
time before his decease: it shows some of his dec p and bold ideas upon 
religious topics. It also conveys a sort of picture of one of his library 
conversations, and of some of his critical, religious, and moral opinions. 

In the winter preceding his death, says Dr. W., upon my mentioning 
my intention of going to Cambridge, “ Ah,” said he, “when I met you 
there, [ had a delightful visit: then I took Mrs. Parr with me to show 
her the University. 1 was most sumptuously entertained in the Combi- 
nation Room at your College* (St. John’s), Pray remember me to 
tiornbuckle, and say I shall never forget his hospitality. We were all 
in high spirits, full of fun and glee. L think they did not dislike my 
company.” 

When I said I should have to preach at St. Mary’s, he replied, 
“ Don't forget to allude to those good and learned men, Mr. Paliner, 
of St. John’: s, who has retired from the Arabic professorship, and to 
his successor, Professor Lee of Queen’s. Besides, it will be a proper 
compliment to the University to notice their liberality on that occa- 
sion.” I said I did not know how I could well do so,—it was very 
well from him. ‘ This could be done,” he replied; “ say as follows :” 
and rubbing his hand across his forehead once or twice, dictated with- 
out further consideration between the intermittent whiffs from his pipe, 
the following passage :— 

“‘Seepentmero mecum reputo dici posse de Cantabrigia quod est 
olim de Athenis dictatum. Movent animos nostros non tam opera 
inagnifica, quam artes, q wuibus exculti ad humanitatem ct bonos mores 
sumus. Duce et auspice Newtono diu apud nos viguit, et magis, ni 
vanus auguror, vigebit, optimum philosophandi studium. Sumini dili- 
centi excoluntur tum Grace tum Latina litera. Et famee et utilitati 
Acade mia nostre optime ab illis consultum est, qui in linguis Orien- 
talibus illustrandis operam navirunt ; neque enim aliquem ¢ vobis, 

auditores, fucere potest, quanta sint merita duorum inter nos wer 
dege ‘ntium viroruim, qui doctrinis de quibus loquor summe eruditi sunt.’ 

He further said, ‘In what terms do you express in Latin the English 
words, ‘Fellow ship of the Holy Spirit.” I said by the word Com- 
muni.  * No,” s said he, ‘‘ don’t use that word : Consociatio is the proper 
expression.” 

“ What universities do you pray for in your bidding-prayer ? (he al- 
ways called the prayer before sermon, the bidding-prayer, from the 
words ‘Let us pray.’) I said for Oxford and Cambridge. “ Why 
except the University of Dublin? I agree with you it is done, but it 
is Very narrow- -minded to do so. Beg a blessing upon the three uni- 
versities of Great Britain and Ireland ;—I always do so.” I enquired 
whether odor the passage in the 13th chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, v. 12, was properly translated armour ; or whether Pyle’s 
term of ‘‘dress or garb” was more correct: he replied, ‘ Archbishop 
Newcome uses a better word than either, viz. ‘attire. This is intel- 
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ligible and sublime. Let us put on the ‘attire of light.” Ah, the 
whole attire of light!” 
“Did it never strike you,” said he, “ that the translation in the 127th 


Psalm, 2d verse (Bible version) ‘So he giveth his beloved sleep,’ is in- 
correct. Here sleep is called Leloved, it ought to be, ‘ He giveth sleep 


to his beloved.’” He then spoke of the collects, and said, * that in the 
collect beginning with ‘ Grant, we beseech thee,’ there was something 
very unpleasant to his ear and feelings ; also, in the words ‘the fruits of 
good living :’ it reminded us too much of the sort of good living which 
the clergy were thought to be so fond of,—that it should be, ‘the best 
fruits of the spirit in righteousness and holiness of life.’”* [asked 
him what he thought of beings superior to man taking a share in hu- 
man concerns. He replied, ‘* We learn this in many instances from 
holy writ; and that angelic guardians were appointed for righteous 
men, seems to have been a tenet of the Jews, where our Lord says, 
‘Take heed that ye offend not one of these little ones; for I say unto 
you that in Heaven their angels do always behold the face of my 
father which is in Heaven.’ ” 

He then spoke of the mixture of good and evil in the present state, 
and observed “ that the aggregate quantity of good is increased by the 
occasional diminution of it in individuals ; end it is to be remarked that 
in consequence of privations and sufferings, the ultimate and pernia- 
nent good of the sufferers themselves is sometimes heightened. We 
ese that every intelligent creature, who obeys with sincerity the law 
of God, will find existence a most invaluable b lessing : if in obedience to 
that law he has renounced any temporal advantage, or incurred any 
temporal evil, he will have the satisfaction of remembering that his 
patience and his self-denial will secure and augment his final happiness.” 

Speaking of religious animosities, he said “ He deprecated those ero- 
velling prejudices ‘and unholy passions which exasperated individuals 
and religious communities upon controverted points of doctrine, not 
always placed within the grasp of the strongest intellect, nor always 
profitable unto salvation. We should consider outeelves not merely 
as members of this church or that sect, nor even as citizens of the 
world, but as parts of the universe :—not merely as heirs of God, but 
as co-heirs with millions and millions of creatures endowed with the 
same faculties which we have, and destined to the same _ beneficent 
ends :—not merely as formed of dust, which to dust will soon return, 
but as clothed with that corruptible which must hereafter put on incor- 
ruption.” But I thought nothing was so descriptive of his own cha- 

racter, as his delineation of the ultimate blessedness of the good ina 
future state : 

“The day will come,” said be, with peculiar emphasis, ‘ whea 
looking back to their own unfeigned piety, their inflexible integrity, 
their unwearied benevolence; and when entering upon those scenes 
which the moral Governor of the world has prepared for those who 
love and obey him, they will shout for joy on a view of that glori- 
ous and everlasting state which is prepared for the spirits of just men 
made perfect in Heaven.” 


* This correction of Parr's is also noticed in Dr. Wade's forthcoming work on the 
Prayers of the Charch, mentioned in page 480, 
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“ He reverted again to Cambridge, and expressed his approbation of 
the new buildings at Corpus Christi, and the projected improvements 
at King’s. He said the Duchess of Marlborough offered to build a 
new court at King’s, if the provost and fellows would allow the college 
to be called by her name in future. “ This,” said Parr, “ they showed 
a very proper spirit in refusing to do: but they lost their new court 
by it. Now I would have satisfied both parties: I would have had the 
court and the name of the college too; for I would have called 
the * New Court’ after her name.”—The Provost told me, since there 
was nothing of this in the college records, and that they knew not 
where Parr got it.” 

“He said, an objection without foundation had been raised against 
what are denominated the damnatory clauses of the creed called the 
Creed of St. Athanasius; fur it should be observed, that these clauses 
are recited by the people in their responses, and not by the clergyman.” 

“ He said, the Bishop of Bristol ought hereafter to be Bishop of Lon- 
don. His mild temper, as well as his great talents, peculiarly fitted 
him for that situation. But the Bishop of Worcester was too much 
attached to the clergy of his own diocese, and they to him, for even 
Durham, if it were offered him, to tempt him to leave them, (a true 
prophecy).” 

‘* He complained of being very cold all over, but still talked of Cam- 
bridge,—-and of Milton, * that illustrious member,” he said, ‘ of the 
Cambridge University, in whom every Cambridge man must triumph, 
in whom the lofty strains of poetry were united with the most ardent 
spirit of piety.” He said the three most eloquent hymns in the Eng- 
lish language were to be found in “ Paradise Lost.” He recited some 
portions, but, exhausted by the exertion of conversation, with the 
hymns of Milton on his aged lips, and the devotion they excited in 
his heart, he fell asleep.” 

Facing Parr’s library, which was on the garden side of his house, 
there was a summer-house at the end of a long walk. ‘There was also 
an arbour in the walk, where in warm summer evenings he used to 
enjoy taking his tea, and he seldom passed it with a friend in his 
way from his library to the summer-house, that he did not mention 
some of the recollections it recalled: “‘There,” said he, ‘* was the 
place of the Bishop of Cloyne, here that of such a person.” But the 
‘‘Lion’s Den,” as it was called by the neighbourhood, (the before- 
mentioned summer-house) was a small room having a large hand-bell 
outside the door, which he or his friends used to ring “if they wanted any- 
thing from the house. ‘The window looked into a paddock, where his 
horses grazed. A small rail was put up to prevent their poking their 
heads through the glass when they came to the window to their master. 
(Parr was fond of animals, and he always used his horses carefully and 
mercifully.) The view from the window was bounded by a grove 
of trees. This little house should stand for ever. Parr said it * was 
sacred to friendship and literature.” In the “ Lion’s Den,” the most 
important of his communications with his friends had formerly taken 
place. He had been there consulted in secret affairs. There Sheri- 
dan, Fox, many great men of their time now no more, had met him; and 
on some occasions, when they feared intrusion, they would lock them- 
selvesin. It was the resort of his pupils for mstruction in summer, the 
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place of happy meetings, and the asylum of the agerieved of the parish 
to tell their stories. In that summer-house he dictated most of his 
letters to his triends, instructive as they were in politics, morals, an! 
religion. Tis grandaughters used to adorn the walls with plates and 
sketches. After “Jack Barilam’s” death (who, he said, wrote the 
best English of any man he knew) he broke off from his summer- 
house, the haunt of years of social pleasure. But his directions tor his 
funeral proved he had not forgotten it, for he desired that the bearers 
of his body to the church might assemble in this haunt of so many of his 
social and studious hours, and that it might be made a place of refresh- 
ment for them. 

He never suffered a beggar to go from his door without giving him 
something, neither if he saw one pass the public road that crossed the 
front of his house. When there was no small money or broken victuals 
at hand, he would go into the kitchen and bring away part of the 
food preparing for the family dinner, to the annoyance of the cook and 
his household. ‘To prevent it, they agreed that a small box should be 
kept m the kitchen supplied with coin, to which he might be directed 
when he invaded the cook’s domain. 

One of the most distinguished characteristics of Parr was his freedom 
from envious feeling: he never displayed a tincture of it. He felt so 
confident in the powers of bis own mind, that this failing in him would 
have been superfluous. Te was always forward to aid others, and pro- 
mote the interest of learning and the spread of knowledge, even if 
sought by the humblest. No one asked information from him in vain, 
Ife never inflicted a wound upon simple ignorance, or suffered himself 
to lose his temper with the dullest. He was considerate under all cir- 
cumstances, and fond of communicating instruction from his inexhaustible 
stores. ‘The inflation of overbearing ignorant men, the egotism of dul- 
ness whic! pretends to lead others while in the dark itself, the pride 
of shallow knowledge, the obstinate domineering of thé self-sufficient 
fool, were objects of Parr’s antipathy. Whoever displayed them, he 
lashed without mercy, regardless of rank or pretension of any sort; 
he gave no quarter, but inflicted upon them punishment never to be 
forgotten or forgiven. He thought these follies admitted of no excuse. 
His acquaintance with the mind of man was wonderful. He read a 
character at a glance. He saw the cast, the colouring of the mind of an 
individual, aftera few moments’ intimacy—it seemed as if he possessed a 
map of human character, of which he had acquired a perfect knowledge, 
and knew where to find in it every man’s piace. 

Parr’s fondness of liberty was for itself. He imbibed his early love of 
it from his Greek studies. His father was a Jacobite, and he was brought 
up a Tory ; but his great mind understood the blessing of liberty in 
its real value—he loved it ardently. His friendship with Mr. Fox 
made many believe he was strictly a party-man, but he was only so in 
a limited sense. He would not intrigue to serve his friends, or oppose 
a wise measure which contributed to promote public liberty, because it 
did not originate in the quarter he might wish ; his ideas were un'- 
versal, and embraced the good, not only of his country, but of all man- 
kind. In following up his principles, he was utterly regardless of what 
party-men or the world said of him-—he dared be singular and alone. 

He often preached extempore, for his command of subject and lan- 
guage was so great, that the business of composing a sermon of an hour 
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long, was but just the time he took in preaching it; or he would dic- 
fate it as fast as it could be written down for him. 

Of Doctor Butler, the learned master of the gramimar-sehoo! at 
Shrewsbury, he used to speak with great warmth of friendship. He 
said Dr. Butler ought to have been appointed inaster of Rugby school : 
a native of the county, and educated at the school which he so dis- 
tinguished, would have been an incitement to others; but narrow 
views prevailed. It is to be Jamented that Parr’s fanaa sermon, 
preached by Doctor Butler, contains so little of what might have 
been expected on such an occasion. Classical correctness, well-turned 
periods, and cold commendation, were all that sad event called forth, 
where “ thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” were never more 
appropriate, if we consider the character of the deceased, the friendship 
professed, or the expectations awakened. 

The best of Parr’s writings, his epitaphs, &c. are before the ge 
already.in different forms. A life of him. by the Rev. W. Vield, 
Warwick, will shortly appear. Other lives are to follow, which will sup- 
ply all th: it can be wanted respecting his private history in the latter 
part ot his life. Of his early years it is probable no records remain. 

His learning prevented his writing works worthy of him. The 
moment he te ok up bis pen upon any subject, he stifled his own ideas 
by the load of illustration that occurred to hin, and ceasing to be 
the writer, he inevitably glided into the scholar sail commentator. If 
he wrote a sermon, it had five times its bulk in notes. Another reason 
of his writing so little, was his want of ambition to flourish as an au- 
thor. In despite of all his learning, no man ever saw clearer into, or 
sooner admitted its vanity. { ene day said to him, ‘I wish, Dr. 
Parr, you had written more to leave us when you are gone.” He 
replied—“ What good would it effect? IT have begun many things— 
T have burned many: it would do littl good, and the world has no 
right to ask it of me.” He thought that time would inevitably bring 
about changes, which must operate beneficially for the human 
race; but he despaired of accelerating them by any literary efforts of 
his own. He rejoiced that he had lived to see the correctness of his 
early opinions and principles confirmed ; and he quitted this world, im- 
pressing on all around him the value and importance of Judging wisely 
on commencing, and acting upon consistent principle throughout life. 

I hiave spoken of this great man as possessing failings, contradic- 
tions, and weaknesses of character, not but that his virtues and acquire- 
ments far overbalaneed them. This paper shall be no record of these. 
They were mostly harmless foils, setting off the bright parts of his cha- 
racter more strongly. Whether it is becoming at all to enumerate and 
analyse little whimsicalitics and oddities of disposition in such men, 
effective of no good, and seeming as if reckoned up to lighten virtues 
too rarely exhibited among us, is a question which, howe ‘ver others 
may imagine, I own in the present instance | think niyself at hberty to 
decline. One charge has been made against him, which, stri inge as It 
may appear, is a desideratum for all lite rary mcn to possess. I conjec- 
ture that it has been made by some acquaintance of Parr’s, whose pre- 
sence his goodnature and considerate feeling tolerated occasionally in 
his society. Itis that Parr, who was the scholar in dress, manners, ‘and 
conversation, when with men of mind on a morning in his library, should 
in mixed society, at dinner, or in the evening drawing-room, accommo- 
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date himself to his company, he jocose, and enter familiarly into smail- 
talk. This I have already mentioned as an excellency in his character, 
Another charge has been, that Parr often dined in society not of that 
exquisite fashion which his accuser allotted to one of his standing, 
Parr scorned fashion, though not rank. He looked upon min as ; 
great family, and despised the petty distinctions which country import- 
ance and self-inflation perpetually chalk out for all whom they tolerate 
An aristocracy merely of money he despised. Once whea the memly 
for Warwick gave a dinner, one of whom had scraped bis money to- 
gether in a counting-house, and the other was a brother of Lord War- 
wick, he said, ‘I shall dine with Sir Charles Greviile to-day ; he is ot 
a fine old family. The independence of the borou zh i is delivered from 
the dictatorship of Lord Warwick—I am satisfied. Sir Charles Greville 
is a gentleman—our aristocracy and democracy must be kept in due 
balance -+; and in dining with Sir Charles, I shall s ipport my principles.” 
These trifling recollections of this honoured man, I must now close, 
fearing to fatigue the reader with more. His history ts become a 
thing of the past: his support of the poor and egia' of genius, of tree- 
dom, his eccentricities, his learning, his social habits, have departed 
with him. It is impossible to convey to those who knew him not, a 
perfect idea of one whom they can never now behold ; but they will, on 
reading the different recollections of him published by individuals, sketch 
some picture of him in imagination. Whatever that picture may be, I 
entreat them, in laying on the light and shade, in endeavouring to att in 
a correct semmblaiice, to remember that they must finish with clothin 
him in one quality, which is the sum and substance of all vi irtue— 
‘* charity” —for whatev er differences may exist in making the estimate ot 
his other qualities, ‘‘ charity” in every sense, religi ious, moral, and po- 


litical, was, even basal learning, the great characteristic of Parr. 


LONDON LYRICS. 
The Cave of Trophontus, 


OrcHoMeENos once had a king 
This king had a son call’d Trophoni us, 
Who built 4 stone fane round the Spring 
Of Phoebus, surnamed the Harmonious. 
The God, when ahe youth ask’d for pelf, 
Despa stch? d him with Pluto to abi 
For Earth in her maw caught the elt 
And ate the poor architect up. 


Beeotia was plagued with a drought, 
The natives, a goblet too low, 
Went poking for w ell-springs about, 

With pick-axe and shovel and hoe. 
‘Dry Greeks,” cried a voice in the breeze, 
“Tf your p i uN be to moisten your clay, 

Go follow yon’ army of bees, 
And halt where they setile—away - 


‘To the rocks, arm’d with ladle and pan, 
Intent but to tip ple and chew, 
The sans of North Attica ran, 
And tled where tne honey-frauzht tlew. 
They track’d to a cavern the hive, 
W here, healthy and not at all grown, 
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Anointed with unguents and oils, 
lo his fane, in the bramble-girt hollow. 
Phey bore 1 in their hands votive spoils. 
And dubb’d him the Son of Ap lio ; 
They protier’d him bees-wax and honey, 
In maithc.aaihs ite habtliments dial 
some enter’d the cave, looking funny, 


But all came away | saci | 
Ut Ail CAME AWay woking sad. 
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‘\ tien Greec ce to the Crescent bent iow, 
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At 


{ Art found in Athens a grave, 
i Ele in, with pic k-axe and Hoe, 
— deep for the bramble-girt cay 
it o’er mountain and heath, 
And, aid led by ocean and air, 
limmoval bly placed it bene ath 


The mansion of London’s Lord Mayo 


ht 
jie bore 


‘There, entering on bands and on knee 
Beectian saints sti!! we find, 
l.ed bv females, as busy as bees, 


Who leave their drone helpmates behind. 


lu quest of the well-spring of Grace, 

Aloft through the cavern they crawl, 
And meet, face to sanctified face, 

In his Lordship’s Egyptian Hall. 
There Zealanders, tarr’d and tattoo’d, 

And red-ochred chiefs meet the sighi, 
And water and tubs round are strew'd 

For washing the Blackamoor white 
And Mummery revels and feasts, 

And Reason deep slumbering nods; 
And Folly and Farce are the priests, 

And Monkeys and Leeks are the gods. 


There, Scotia, thy big Boanerges 


His thunde erbolt hurls on the ear, 
Asserts lack of lucre, and urges 
His watch on a pawnbroker Peer 
No homily there comes amiss, 
Provided the text is * Qui Wut; 
And the honey-tongued Reverend This 
Responds to the Reverend That. 


‘Then deem not, Trophonius, too tragic 
The fate that attends thy retreat ; 


Though borne from Beeotia, its magic 


Still tends it in Mansion House Street. 
As long as thy priests call for meney 
From widow and maid, man aad lad; 
Though some may walk in looking funny, 
Yet all will walk out looking sad. 
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“VARKATIVE OF AN EXCURSION TO THE SUMMIT OF 
MONT BLANC. * 
By Dr. Edmund Clark, and Captain Markham Sherwitl. 


Friday, August 2Cth, 1825.—Her that has any thing to do will pretty 
certainly awake in the morning. ‘“he probability is considerably increased 
if he Jrould happen to be sleeping on a bed of angular stones. On; 
rugecd mattress and hard pillows did not quite resemble a bed of down, 
so that we were little tempted to luxurious idleness. Soon after three, 
my active friend began to be stirring. The air in the rude tent was 
vitiated and heavy, and we fancied that some parts of the coarse awning 
felt. stiff from condensed and congealed perspiration. ‘Towards morning 
the sensation of cold had been sufficiently severe, for our covering wa: 
slight. Kind Madame Simond had put up for me a pair of very warm 
slippers: these were quite invaluable on an islet of barren rock, surrounded 
by a wide expanse of snow. My friend’s flannel night-cap also did speciat 
service; these little acts of courteousness often produce a cordial feeling of 
good-will, not to be forgotten through a whole hfe. On putting aside the 
awning from the edge of the rock to examine the sky, we found our eager 
wishes gratified, and a bright, clear, cloudless, summer morning just dawning 
upon us. The brave guides were still quiet and snug—some lying at the end 
of the tent, others in a little cavern beneath it. They did not appear very 
vehemently excited either by ambition or by curiosity. ‘To our frequent de- 
mand, **‘Vemps de se lever, n’est-ce pas? Bien beau temps, quand faut il 
partir?” The calm reply was, “ Pas encore, Messieurs. HH on’y a rien qui 
presse. On ne peut pas voir.” However, after a few tender enquiries for stiff- 
ened joints, aching limbs, and smarting faces, we were all on the alert soon 
after four. Some of the guides were busy in preparing breakfast, others, were 
occupied in arranging the provisions to be taken up with us. Over the vic- 
tualling department Coutet presided, and by his order we were provisioned 
scantily enough, as it then seemed. We had before us a walk over the snow 
of fourteen hours, during which we should not once put our feet on solid 
rock. Yet the only provisions for nine men were three pounds of bread, 
three bottles of wine, some lemonade, five pullets, and a small stock of 
raisins and prunes. But Coutet hed rightly calculated ; for of this light wallet 
we brought back a considerable portion untouched. 

On examining the shoes worn the preceding day, they were found so com- 
pletely soaked by the snow, as to be unfit for continuing the watk. Happily 
we had another pair in reserve, and it was only necessary to fix into the heets 
afew ice-screws, of which also provident Simeon had a small stock in haad, 
Our great-coats, sheets, blankets, &c. were left exposed to the sun on the 
rocks. It would hardly have occurred to us that there was even here some 
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* Continued from page 449. 

In the first part of this little narrative, there are several verbal inaccuracies, 
glaring ** macule quas incuria fudit.” The credit of this negligence belongs ra- 
ther to the writer than to the printer. One apology only can be offered : the paper 
was hastily written during severe mental and bodily indisposition. ‘To prevent dis- 
appointment also, the scientific reader is very respectfully requested to skip the 
article altogether ;—for him it was never intended; it is wholly and intentionally 
popular, and not even suited to the eye of a modern Las fev philosopher. But why 
was it not deeply scientific? Why does not a child try to wield a battle-axe ? 

‘* Versate ditt quid ferre recusent, 
Quid valeant humeri.” 
Mere ignorance is despicable enough, but still more disgusting is an ill-placed dis- 
play of borrowed science. The excursion was a mere romantic ramble to please a 
friend, and these hasty notes of it are chiefly compiled to gratify perchance some of 
those few unlearned persons, who, horrible to conceive, never read La Place, and 
don’t understand Fluxions. 
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hazard of robbery ; but Simeon told us that on one occasion he had lett some 
articles on the rock, and on his return, discavered with rodigious astonish. 
ment, that parts of them were eaten up, he imagined, . mice. It is not 
dificult to conceive, that a Grand Mulet mouse would be disposed to break 
his fast. Coutet told us that he had once killed here an animal something 
like a weasel : he described it as larger than a rat, ofa reddish colour, yellowish 
ou the belly, with a long tail, a very disagreeable odour, and whiskers like a 
cat. No specimen has ever been preserved. “Lt would have been exceed- 
ingly amusing to find one of these creatures, but we could perceive not the 
slightest trace of theiv existence, either on our arrival or return, Perhaps 
they are now extinet. How they ever contrived to exist at all on an insu. 
lated rock like this, it would not be very easy to explain; nor if they were 
only occasionally visitors, how they could have got across the Glacier. I 
should still, however, imagine, that they must have strayed from the rocks of 
the Aiguille du Midi. 

As we were all exceedingly stifl, from our uneasy couch, these little preli 
miinary matters took up some time, and we were not in full mareh before 
five. Should any future traveller be compelled, by bad weather, or othe: 
causes, to sleep the first night on the Grands Mulets (which, we beg to repeat, 
he should avoid if possible) then it is very important that he should make 
preparations over night, have little or nothing to do in the morning, and 
leave the rocks, at the very latest, by half after three o’clock,—sooney, if prac- 
ticable. Saussure complains a little of the trouble he found in hastening his 
departure in the morning. ‘ Le lendemain,” says he, “ malgré te grand in- 
térét que nous avions tous & partir de bon matin, il s’éleva tant de diflicultés 
que nous ne fames en pleine marche qu’d six heures et demic.” * 

In filing up the rocks we passed by the remains of a square hut, called * La 
Cabane de Saussure,” by whoin it was built. It now consists only of four low 
walls of uncemented stones, without roof, and partially filled with snow. 
We asked the guides why they had not chosen this encampment. ‘They 
thought it more exposed than the one they had selected. 1 did not think so: 
and certainly the delight of sleeping on a stone that had perhaps supported 
the head of the immortal naturalist, would have determined us to prefer this 
resting-place, had we at first known where it was; but we had now left all our 
dormitory apparatus on the shelf below, and to it, therefore, were obliged to 
return. 

Descending from the rocks, and entering on the snow, we found it just of a 
pleasant consistence. We sunk only two or three inches, 50 as to give firm- 
ness to the footstep without much exertion. Our course was now not im- 
mediately upward to the summit, but to the right toward the base of the 
Déme du Gouté. We had for some time a free unobstructed passage: the 
expanse of snow swelling into gentle undulations, without visible crevices. 
By and by the cloudless sun burst upon us over the shoulder of the superb 
Aiguille du Midi. It was altogether like a fine sunny morming walk over 
a snow-covered Seotch waste. For instance, like a winter morning’s ramble 
from the foot of Benledi to the wild Bridge of Keliie. We plodded exult- 
ingly along, full of gaiety and exuberant buoyaney of spirit. I. ery face was 
smiling, and we all jooked down mto the deep valley beneath with a sort of 
exultation. I believe no one of the party would have exchanged situations 
with those below for any trifling recompense. Our stiffness soon weat off 
entirely, and we felt an indescribable lightness and strength of muscle. Nei- 
ther coffee nor champaigne can give any thing like the bounding elasticity of 
mind and body, inhaled with the fresh mountain air. This feeling, however, 
gradually goes off, and is succeeded by depression, when you rise to a very 
considerable elevation. The height at which the rarefaction of the air be- 
comes painful, varies in diflerent individuals. My friend Captain Sherwill 
began to feel indisposed on the Grands Mulets. When we were rather higher 
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* Saussure, Vovages, tom. iv. p. 15h 
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than the Peak of Teneriffe, | began to feel similarly affected. At the heimit 
of thirteen thousand feet most of the guides complained a little ; and on 
the suminit the whole party suffered, though in different degrees. The 
whole scenery around us, for some time after quitting the rocks, was In a very 
high degree pleasing and novel. The sky above was quite clear, and of a 
deep blue. The icy surface of the higher slopes glittered Ike enormous 
unirrors, 2nd bencath our feet the pure unsullied snow was dimpled like the 
sand on the sea-shore by the ripple of the retiring wave. On every side we 
were cmbayed by gigantic masses of granite soaring toa vast elevation. ‘Then 
immediately above them, receding in the distance, rose the white head of the 
Alpine king, apparently defying all approach, and so fearfully high, that we 
could scarcely look up at it without some degree of intimidation. 

The line of march gradually led us to the verge of several cavernsin the snow, of 
which we had seen the dark yawning mouths when looking down from the rocks. 
These caverns we examined with considerable attention; and assuredly they 
are alone worth not a little labourand fatigue. We had seen nothing like them 
in Our previous rambles on the ice. In many cases they appeared to be portions 
of a vast chasm, which extended across the plain, but was in general covered 
by a thick layer of snow. In different parts, probably from the sudden 
widening of the chasin, the snowy arch had fallen by its own weight, and dis- 
played the terrific abysses beneath. Holding one another by the hand, we 
could approach the very edge, and look down into the mysterious darkness. 
in some parts we could see the continuation of the chasm under the snow, 
and the eye plunged some distance into the gloom till all was totally dark. 
We observed too very attentively the nature of the arch above the gulph. [i 
appeared in general of great solidity, butin some parts near the edge was evi- 
dently so thin that the weight of a single man must infailibly have broken 
through the fragile crust. Into such a deep dark gulph it is probable that 
the unhappy Monsieur Eschen fell. The prospect of passing over some ot 
these capacious graves on so frail a support was by no means entertaining. | 
think it probable that had a thousand dragoons thought proper to leap on 
horseback into some of these vast chasms, they would all have sunk instantly 
from view, and the gulph would still have aflorded ample accommodation for 
a second thousand. Perhaps it is understating the size of the mouth of the 
caverns in some places, to say that a large frigate could have been very securely 
docked within b sy ‘They were decidedly among the most singular, aw- 
ful and sublime spectacles I ever saw. The smoking crater of Vesuvius, 
though certainly grander from its stupendous magnitude, is yet less appalling, 
and gives you far less vividly the impression ofinevitable destruction should any 
accident occur. And they are not awful only, but beautiful : along the sides 
all the wonders of icy crystallization are most magnificently displayed : the 
smoother wails were 1n some parts chequered with a profusion of reticulated 
hoar frost, more delicate than gauze, more variegated than the richest da- 
mask. In some parts, and very frequently round the orifice of the vault, 
hung rows of large tapering icicles, clear as crystal. Once only in my life 
have I seen a display of icicles almost as superb; it was in the middle of a 
very severe winter near the upper fall of Clyde. In some of these caverns the 
icicles did not hang in parallel rows, but crossed each other in wild confusion, 
evidently from the rupture and displacement of the masses from which they 
depended ; in other parts, where the mass of snow behind was cut vertically, we 
could trace the annual strata by long bands of light blue ice, generally almost 
straight, sometimes waving, but still preserving their relative distances, like 
the lines of flintin the chalk rocks of Alum Bay. Saussure, describing these 
regions, says, ‘‘Ces neiges sont ccupées de loin en loin par d’énormes ct 
superbes crevasses. Leur coupe vive et nette montre les neiges dispos¢es par 
couches horizoutales, et chacune de ces couches correspond & une annce.” 
Looking very attentively into one of the pits, my friend observed a double 
row of icicles, some depending fiom above, others rising te meet them from 
a ledge below. I suppose they might be cailed in technical terms stalactites 
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and stalagmites, and be formed in the same manner, the drop from the icicle 
above having fallen to congeal on the top of the icicle below.” 

‘The examination of these caverns in the snow detained us some time: se 
singular and various was their appearance, and so much had they moreover 
of mystery and concealment, that we were never weary of prying into their 
recesses. As we held one another, there was very littl danger; and we re- 
gretted not to be able to linger here for two or three hours. [It was necessary, 
however, to hasten forward, and having passed one large pit, we found it ending 
ina long deep crack, by the side of which we walked some time without 
finding any way of getting over. Ascending on a hillock of snow, this crevice 
was perceived to extend so far, that to go entirely round it would require no 
small space of time. The guides proposed to cross it directly, rather than make 
this circuit; and it is very clear that they were quite in the right. Had we 
consumed an hour in going round, it is now evident either that we could not 
have reached the summit at all, or should not easily have regained the rocks 
at night. We were implicitly directed by their advice, and depended wholly 
on their ingenuity to get across the crack to the opposite side. Ilitherto we 
had met with no considerabie obstruction, but this was really no trifle. 1 
think it was in fact one of the few really dangerous parts of the exeursion. 
The chasm, though wide above, was not very wide beneath. ‘The sides sloped 
down to a kind of serpentine chink from three to four feet wide, but of un- 
known depth. Our guide Julien, a thoroughly brave steady man, descended 
first to the edge of the chink, cutting holes as he descended. When at the 
brink it was stull too wide to jump across, especially as the landing-place on 
the other side was steep and slippery. Julien called to us above to hand 
down our ice-poles ; accordingly four or five poles were handed down to him. 
‘these poles he placed from brink to brink, so as to make a little bridge, and 
then, after cautiously trying its strength, he slowly and steadily walked over to 
the opposite side. 1 must honestly confess that I did uot at all admire this 
very ingenious contrivance, and did not much care to look on while Julien 
performed the feat. But the difficulty was not then at an end, for he had 
afterwards to climb up a high bank of snow so exceedingly steep that he 
could only ascend by cutting alternate holes for his feet and hands with the 
axe. ‘This was a very singular and awkward aflair; we stood watching him 


‘in breathless anxiety, expecting every moment that he would slip backward 


into the chasm. For his sake and our own we were heartily glad to see 
Julien safely emerge and fairly landed on the plane of snow above. He then 
let down his rope to assist and steady us in crossing the bridge of poles, and 
afterwards to help us in mounting the snow-bank. 1 am_ rather inclined to 
think that this passage was the most hazardous of the whole expedition; nor 
do I know whether the danger was greater of slipping off the tottering bridge 
into the chasm, or of falling backward in climbing up the frozen bank of hard 
snow, where we had now and then to cling to the holes in the ice till our 
fingers ached with the grasp. Yet the aid afforded by these brave moun- 
taineers is so prompt and so efficient, that the danger is by no means so great 
to the traveller as it would seem to be. ‘To the guides, and to the guides 
only, belongs the merit either of courage or of dexterity in the matter. 

It is possible that this crevice, which gave us so much trouble, may be a 
continuation of that mentioned by Saussure, and near which happened the 
little accident he so pleasantly deseribes. “* Aprés une heurede marche nous 
vinmes edtover une immense crevasse : quoiquwelle eut plus de cent pieds de 
largeur, on n’en voyeit le fond nulle part. Dans un moment ou nous nous 
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* By the way, one of the most wonderful examples of that form of petrifaction 
occurs in a singular little cavern on the right side of the road not far from the Fall 
of Terni, Unless the guide Benedetto is asked to point out the cavern discovered 
by himself, as le says, it is probable that the traveller will pass it unnoticed, 
some of the pendent masses are of great size, and whenthe grotto 1s lighted up 
the appearance is truly beautiful. 
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reposions tous debout sur son bord, en admirant sa profondeur ct en observant 
les couches de ses neiges, mon domestique Jaissa échapper le pied de mon 
barometre qu’il tenoit J la main ; ce pied glissa avec la rapidité d’une fleche 
sur la paroi inclinée de la crevasse, et alla se planter une grande profondeur 
dans la paroi opposee, ot il demeura fixé en oscillant comme la lance 
d’Achille sur la rive du Scamandre. J’eus un moment de chagrin tres vif, 
parceque ce pied servoit non seulement au baromeétre, mais A divers autres 
Instruments qui se fixoient au dessus: mais au moment méme quelques uns 
de mes guides sensibles & ma _ peine m’offrirent d’aller le reprendre, et comme 
la crainte de les exposer m’empéchoit d’y consentir, ils me protestérent quils 
ne courroient aucun risque ; au moment méme !’un d’eux se passa une corde 
sous les bras, et les autres le calérent ainsi jusqu’au pied du barométre, qu il 
arracha et rapporta en triomphe.”’—Saussure, tom. 4, page 161. 

Finding that we had not a moment to lose, we began to mount a long 
snowy steep towards the Petit Plateau. This was rather laborious, but not 
dangerous. In about two hours we reached this smaller plane, and by this 
tine the sun was become so inconveniently hot that we took off our addi- 
tional clothes and left them upon the snow till our return. ‘The snow was 
getting considerably deeper, sometimes more than half way to the knee. We 
began to feel a good deal fatigued, and were often obliged to rest and pant; 
the raisins and prunes with a handful of snow were very serviceable to moisten 
our parched lips. We crossed the Petit Plateau in about half av hour, and 
found the change from a steep ascent to a comparative plane agreeable enough ; 
but to this succeeded another long and weary slope of an hour and a half be- 
fore gaining the commencement of the Grand Plateau. My amiable com- 
panion suffered most severely from incessant nausea, head-ache, and faintness, 
yet he bore all these distressing sensations with invincible firmness, and was 
as fully bent on prosecuting the ramble as though he had felt no uneasiness. 
Having been already in some degree seasoned to high altitudes, the extreme rare- 
faction of the atmosphere did not aflect me so soon or so violently ; yet we most 
of us felt some head-ache, extreme exhaustion, and stupor; in ascending 
the upper parts of the slope, we were compelled to count footsteps and halt 
every two or three minutes to recover breath. The rays of the sun too were 
literally like wasp-stings on our excoriated faces, and the sensation of heat in- 
tense and overpowering in crossing a plane of snow: we longed for shade 
perhaps almost as vehemently as we should have done on a Numidian desert. 
In this attenuated air the sensations both of heat and of cold seemed to have 
acquired twofold intensity. Having at last reached the Grand Plateau, we 
found it strewed with the dédrvis of a tremendous avalanche, the ruins of which 
extended to a prodigious distance. “Thousands of tons of hardened snow had 
fallen from the impending heights of the mountain between the summit and 
the Dome du-Gotté. This immense mass, the gradual accumulation of a winter, 
seems to fall annually. Mr. Clissold, who heard the thunder of its fall from be- 
neath on the Grands Mialets, describes itthus: * Suddenly a sound as of reite- 
rating peals of the most tumultuous thunder, or the roar of the ocean bursting 
its boundaries, and hurling in its progress vast fragments of rock, struck the 
guides mute with astonishment, and at the momenta cloud was seen resting 
upon the summit. We afterwards learned that an avalanche had fallen upon 
the Grand Plateau, burying beneath its ruins much of the path we had tra- 
versed. It was perceived through a telescope at the distance of ten miles by 
a party on the Col-de-Balme.” We concluded from the appearance of the 
ruins that they had not fallen many days; for on the preceding Friday, the 
loth, there had been a considerable snow-storm, and these déris being 
generally quite bare, we inferred that the avalanche had taken place during 
the last week. Happening to say to Julien, as we were wandering in a laby- 
rinth of icy blocks, that it was well we were not crossing at the time of the 
fall, he replied with a most significant shrug, ‘‘ Monsieur, si toute l'Europe 
auroit &é ici, ils auroient été écrasé comme des mouches! Une armée toute 
entidre auroit été perdu sans remission.” He was silent, and then added 
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with somewhat ladicrous gravity, “ Ah! nous sommes toujours bien petits, 
mais ict surtout!” 

Advancing among the vast cubes of ice, we found one mass of a light 
greenish colour, corresponding exactly to the description given by Saussure of 
the seracs he found in the same place. “ J’eus du plaisir (says he) d ob- 
server ces seracs, que l’on a rarement occasion de voir d’aussi pres :j'en mesurat 
qui avoient plus de 12 pieds en tous sens: le fond, ou la partie qui avoit eté con- 
tigue au roc, étoit une glace a petites bulles, translucide, blanche, dure, plus 
compacte que celle des vlaciers ordinaires. La face oppeseée, qui avoit été origi- 
nairement la face supéricure, étoit encore de la neige quoiqu’un peu durcie, et 
on voyoit dans le bloc toutes Iles nuances entre ces deux extrémes.”—'T. iv. 
103. 

Having got a little in advance of our party, I sat down beneath one of these 
huge icy blocks to be sheltered from the piercing sun-beams. So delightful 
was the compound feeling of rest and cool shade, that I leaned back on the 
ice and was asleep in a few moments. ‘This delicious slumber was soon 
broken by a summons to breakfast. We all sat down upon the snow in 
silence ; for we were too fatigued to talk much. We were now far more 
elevated than the Peak of ‘Teneritle, and began to feel more and more the in- 
fluence of the thin air. I had something like nausea, with considerable 
head-ache, and the feeling seemed pretty general. It was laughable enough 
to see the same men, who a few hours before would have eaten a fraction 
of a roasted buflalo, now hanging their heads in silence, and fastidiously 
picking a pullet’s wing. Worthy Simeon had sull some appetite, but said 
that, after eating, his head-ache was increased. With some difliculty I got 
through halfia chicken’s wing, swallowed a few crumbs of bread and a few 
drops of wine, and this with raisins was my whole consumption of food during 
this fatiguing march of fourteen hours. ‘The digestive powers seemed totally 
deranged: we were really in an incipient stage of fever, and required exactly 
the same treatment. The guides had brought up some lemonade from the 
rocks, but either our taste was vitiated, or the liquid bad, for we could not 
drink it ;—nothing but a little snow and a few raisins seemed agreeable or 
refreshing. We had now not quite a mile to proceed before arriving at the 
spot where the sad catastrophe occurred in 1820. ‘This circumstance threw 
an air of seriousness into all faces. Our captain Coutet and brave Julien had 
both most narrowly escaped death; nor could they approach the grave of 
their unhappy comrades without emotion. Julien gave a very clear and mi- 
nute account of this disaster, which I wrote down immediately from his lips. 
Every particular was of course interesting to us, but might not be so to 
others, and we have only space for the heads. The party had breakfasted on 
the Grand Plateau, near the spot at which we halted. “Phey then traversed 
the plain, and began to ascend the highest steeps of the mountain, called 
among the guides La Calotte de Mont Blane.* In proceeding obliquely up- 
ward, they approached a dark rock, which we saw above us deeply imbedded 
in the snow. * The order of march,” said Julien, ** was this ;—at the moment 
of the disaster, the leading guide was Pierre Cairriez ; 2d, Pierre Balmat ; 3d, 
Auguste Tairraz : (these three perished,) then 4th, mot (Julien Devouassou) ; 
then next to me, Marie Coutet (our captain) ; then behind were five other 
guides, with Dr. Hamel, (a Russian physician,) and two English gentiemen, 
Suddenly (said he) I heard a sort of rushing sound, not very loud, but I had 
no time to think about it ; for as I heard the sound, at the same instant the 
avalanche was upon us. I felt my feet slide from beneath me, and saw the 
three first men fallen upon the snow with ‘their feet foremost. In falling, I 
cried out loudly, ‘ Nous sommes tous perdus!’ I tried to support myself by 
planting the ice-pole below me, butin vain. ‘The weight of snow forced me 
over the baton, and it slipped out of my hand. I rolled down hike a ball, in 
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* The close black silk-cap, worn on the crown of the head by the priests, is 
called the Calotte. Whenever the origina! French is ¢ ven, itis exutvas spoken 
by the guides, without any emendation. 
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the liidss Of loose snOW. At the foot of thie slo € Was a Vawuine cha it, 4 
the edge of which 1 was rapidly descending. ‘Three tinies | saw the lich; 
as I was rolling down the slope; and when we were all on the very edze o; 
the chasm, 1 saw the leg of one of my comrades, just as he | itched down 
into the crevice. I think it must have been poor Auguste; for it looked 
black, and I remember that Auguste had on black gaiters. Vhis was thy, 
last I saw of my three companions, who fell headlong into the gulph, and 
were never seen or heard again. At this moment I was just falling to thy 
same crevice, and can but confusedly understand why I] did not: but Pf think 
l owe my life to a very singular circumstance. Dr. Hamel had given ine y 
barometer to carry; this was fastened round my waist by a strong girdle. | 
fancy that at the moment this long barometer got beneath and across me ; for 
the cirdle suddenly broke, and I made a sort of bound as I fell ; and so instead 
of following my poor comrades, I was pushed over into another crevice close 
to that in which they were killed. “This chasm was already partly filled with 
snow: Ido not think I fell more than fifiv feet down, alighting on a sof 
cushion of snow, and a good deal covered with it above. I suppose before 
tumbling into the chasm, we slid down from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred feet; but I cannot tell, for it seemed to me not more than a minute 
from the time TI heard the noise of the avalanche above me, tll I found my- 
self lying deep down in a narrow crack.” All estimate of distances in such 
circumstances must, of course, be rude guesses. Coutet’s reply to the sume 
question was this: —** I should fancy I slid down near four hundred feet, and 
tunibled headlong about sixty feet.” I asked Julien what his thoughts weie 
during this awkward tumble. Elis reply was in these words :—* Pendant 
que Jai roulé jai dit & moi-meme, ‘Je suis perdu, adieu ma femme, et mes e1:- 
fans!’ et j’ar demandé pardon a Dieu. \. n’ai ricn pehsé absolument des 
autres.’’ 
“On coming to myself,” continued honest Julien, ‘* I was better off than 
I had expected. I was lying on my back, heels upward, with my head rest- 
ing against the icy walls of the crack, and I could see some light and a little 
of the blue sky through two openings over my head. I was greatly afraid 
that some of my limbs had been broken, but I had sunk into the mass of 
soft snow, and though bruised by falling against the sides of the ice, yet no- 
thing was broken, and in a few moments I contrived to get up on my feet. 
On looking up, I saw a little above me a man’s head projecting from the 
snow. It was Marie Coutet (our captain): he was quite covered with snow 
up to the neck, his arms pinioned down, and his face quite blue, as if he was 
nearly suffocated. Ile called to me in a low voice to come and help him. | 
found a pole in the crevice, (1 think not one that had belonged to the three 
who perished, but another:) 1 went to Coutet, dug round him with the 
baton, and in a few minutes I got Coutet clear of the snow, and we sat 
down together. We remained in silence looking at each other fora minute 
or two, thinking that all the rest were killed. Then I began to crawl up on 
the snow that partly filled the crack, and in climbing up, 1 saw above me 
David Coutet, who was crying, and saying, ‘ Mon pauvre frére est perdu’ 
I said, ‘Non! Il est ici en bas.’ (Coutet was climbing behind Julien, and so 
notseen at first.) Et moi j’ai dit, ‘ Les autres sont ils tous Ja en haut?? Lis ont 
dit, qu’il manquoit encore trois. Et j’ai demande, ‘Qui sont ils quimanquent :’ 
lis ont dit, ‘Pierre Cairriez ; Pierre Balmat ; ct Auguste Tairraz.’ Nous avons 
demandé si les messicurs avoient du mal. [ls ont dit que non. Then the 
cuide helped us to get up about fourteen feet on the solid ice. They threw 
us down a little axe to cut steps, and put down the end of their poles, and 
we tivo got out. We all went to search for the three others : we sounded 
with our poles, we cried aloud, we called them by their names, put down a 
long pole into the snow and listened ; but all was in vain, we heard not the 
slightest sound. We spent two hours in this melancholy search, and by 
this time were well nigh frozen, for the wind was bitterly cold, our poles 
covered with ice, our shoes frozen as hard as horn. We were compelled to 
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descend; we hurited down in perfect silence, and returned to the inn late at 
night.” 

The three poor men were all unmarried. Pierre Cairriez was a black- 
smith, and his family depended on him for their main support. Julien drew 
a very simple but touching picture of the scene of sorrow presented when 
the fatal news became known to the surviving friends. These rugged brave 
mountaineers would face death themselves unmoved, but it was with a low 
voice and a glistening eye that allusion was made to the fate of their com- 
rades, and the grief it had occasioned. ‘The two English gentlemen contri- 
buted very generously to the relief of the distressed families. : 

Worthy Simeon contirmed his brother’s narrative, and gave me all the 
particulars that fell under his own eye. He described most aflectionately 
the despair of the bereaved friends. He tried to look perfectly unmoved, 
and seemed ashamed of his emotion. Yet this fine brave fellow could 
hardly keep from tears as he said, ** La mére de Pierre Balmat se desoloit. 
‘Trois mois aprés elle est morte.” 

Such is the abstract of the story. I have before me a simple but very in- 
telligible sketch of the relative positions which Julien made for me with his 
own hand, but it would be unsuitable to the present occasion, and we have 
already to apologize for so long a digression. “This unhappy accident seems 
not to have been altogether what is commonly called au avalanche, but 
simply a part of the stratum of new snow which slipped upon the old and 
swept all before it in its descent. ‘The extent of snow put in motion was es- 
timeted at about 200 feet in height, 150 in breadih, and rather more than a 
foot indepth. What devastation and ruin a similar accident produces, when 
occurring ina stratum of earth, may be seen on a small seale at the back 
of the Isle of Wight beyond Shanklin Chine, and on a great scale at the 
fearful ruins of Goldau. | 

But to return to our own narrative. We began gradually to draw near to 
this fatal spot. Julien said he thought he could certainly distinguish 
the crevice in which the bodies of the three guides sull lie, probably em- 
balmed and quite unaltered in a solid encasement of ice. We al! recollect 
that the Siberian mammoth was so preserved unchanged for centuries. 
Coutet also thought he was sure of the spot, and cried out, ‘ Ah! c'est Ih 
ou nous sommes tombés.’’* 

On reconnoitring the state of the slope above the crevice, the “ couloir 
de avalanche,” as the guides call it, it was judged to be very dangerous, be- 
ing quite covered with slippery ice. It was resolved therefore that we should 
endeavour to strike out a new path, and attempt the ascent in a less oblique 
direction than Dr. Hamel had done. Accordingly, about 500 feet on the left 
of the fatal spot, we turned sharp round to the right, and immediately pro- 
ceeded upwards toward the Rocher Rouge. 

The snow was not generally up to the knees, but in some places deeper, 
and this made the ascent excessively fatiguing. ‘he slope too was very steep ; 
taking into accouat all the relative proportion, perhaps our little band, slowly 
climbing up this part of the mountain, preity nearly resembled a detachi- 
ment of ants painfully ascending the dome of St. Peter’s after a snow 
shower. The whole side of the hill is called La Céte, of which the upper 
part ouly is properly styled La Calotte. ‘There is no comparison between the 
difficulty of mounting La Céte de Mont Blanc, and the immediate cone of Ve- 
suvius. In three quarters of an hour you can reach the top of the cone of 
Vesuvius. La Céte requires thrice that time, and far more than thrice the 
exertion. 

As we slowly gained the higher portion of the mountain, the steep below 
became increasingly fearful. It has been called a precipice, but perhaps the 
word precipice is too strong, it is rather a prodigiously lofty slope, covered 
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* Tcannot help fancying that it might still be possible to dig down into the 
snow and recover the bodies. We know this would be quite useless, but who does 
not feel that it would be a satisfaction ? 
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with snow, the surface of which is smooth and slippery, so that if once 
thrown off our feet, by a false step, we should prebably have glided down an 
inclined plane of more than 900 feet, and then have plunged into a deep 
chasm at the foot. It was, therefore, very necdful to be cautious, but the 
acclivity was by no means steep cuough to produce any thing like giddiness, 
While we were ascending La Céte, the sun beat incessantly upon our heads, 
and our feet and ancles were constantly buried in snow. This, with the 
increasing rareiaction of the air, produced an intense head-ache, and that sort 
of universal uncouitortableness which generally ushers in an attack of inter- 
mittent fever. Long before reaching the top, our shoes, gaiters, &c. were 
frozen into one solid mass, so that the iron pike, at the end of the ice pole, 
would scarcely bend the leather. ‘This incasement of our feet in icy boxes 
was very annoying, rendering it extremely diflicult to move the ancles at 
all, and giving some slight sense of painful contraction at every footstep, 
Perhaps double upper leathers would be useful both to prevent the 
penetration of the snow, and to lessen the painful effect of striking the 
upper part of the foot against the thin exterior crust of ice in walking. 
In the most dangerous passes the guide Judged it indispensable to cut wide 
footsteps with the axe. [tis difficult to imagine how fatiguing this labour 
proved. Lasked Simeon about how many steps he thought we had made? He 
fancied more than 400 steps, or rather holes broken with the axe. Julien’s 
strength and invincible perseverance were here quite invaluable, but it was 
almost too laborious even for him. After cutting a path across an icy coulcir, 
Julien, utterly exhausied, gave up the axe to Simeon Tournier, also a very 
willing, active, able guide. ‘Tournter cut about twenty steps, and then was 
wholly out of breath. He called out to Julien, “ Je ne peux plus,” and re- 
turned the hatchet to him. ‘The tediousness of the passage may be con- 
ceived. Simeon was generally before me, Having my cord in his hand, but 
not fastened round him. ‘This was judged better than tying ourselves toge- 
ther, from the belief that, ifan avalanche cume upon us, we should be more 
at liberty.* 

Whenever we cawwe to a dead halt for four or five minutes, which was 
very often the case, L begzed Simeon to make a round hole nthe snow; in 
this little cold lair I sat down and was asleep in an instant. | had too much 
head-ache to attend to any appearance of danger; my ideas seemed confined 
to these two objects, to place my foot rather cautiously, and to keep steadily 
onward without thinking about any surrounding danger. Young Michel 
Devouassou, one of the four who had never been to the summit, was behind 
me. He suflered more than the rest from inflammation of the eyes, but 
was nevertheless extremely kind and obliging, and often gave me a moment's 
rest by placing his baton under my foot. ; Every now and then Simeon gave 
ine One raisin or one prune, and a handful of snow, which liberal allowance 
I received most gratefully. In truth, before gaining the summit of this slope 
U felt quite worn out and exhausted. At this moment I can hardly help laugh- 
ing to think, that the difference between a raisin and a prune appeared some- 
thing important. The mere trouble of chewing off the pulp and rejecting 
the stone of the prune was rather formidable. Raisins are preferable. No 
man that has walked up La Céte will smile at this distinction. 

Beginning to draw near the Rocher Rouge, we observed, with no small sur- 
rise, that we were not the only travellers in these lofty regions. ‘Two large 
virds appeared flying before us ; they were black, and the quick eye of the 
guides made out that their feet and beaks were red. They were most probably 
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* J have some doubts, however, whether it would not be better to be lashed toge- 
ther even here. But instead of a thick rope, such as we had, it should rather be a 
very light strong cord thana rope. Had the whole party been tied together in the 
accident of 1820, would more lives have been lost, or fewer? LT should rather in- 
cline to think thatall would have been saved. The guides, however, thoucht other- 
wise 
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a large variety of what we call the Cornish chough, the Corvus graculus of 
Liannawus.® 
They seemed to fly heavily in the thin air, but were soon out of sight 
and hid by a portion of the mountain. Dr. Paccard told me he had seen one 
in his first ascent; but Coutet, who had been up six times, said he had very 
rarely seen any bird so high. As we were very laboriously making a path to- 
ward the Rocher Rouge, and beginning seriously to doubt the possibility of 
reaching the summit time enough to re-descend belore night, Julien observed 
a passage which seemed to lead more directly upward than the common track. 
So faras we knew, no human footstep had ever passed across this part of 
the mountain, but, as every Moment Was most precious, it Was resolved to try 
it at all hazards. We then avoided the Rocher Rouge altogether, leaving tt 
about five hundred feet on our left hand, which I believe had never before 
been attempted, although it abbreviates the ascent cousiderably ; a little 
severe clinbing, and we found ourselves almost unexpectedly close to the Pe- 
tit Mulet, the loftiest uncovered rock in the direct passage froin Chamouni 
to the summit. It seems to be the summit of a colossal needle, of which 
the apex protrudes only afew feet above the suow. Aud now our long labour 
began to feel its reward. Here the plains of lovely Italy suddenly burst upon 
us. Already the eye roamed over a landscape extensive and varied beyond 
thought. Vatigued, faint, exhausted, and in pain as we were, | think no 
one regretted his toil one instant. We could now see betore us the whole 
remaining interval to tae summit; bat on looking up to it, 1 did not yet feel 
quite sure of success; we had sull many a weary footstep betore reaching it. 
Hitherto we had felt searcely a breath of air; perfect calin reigned below ; 
but the wind now came upon us most bitterly cold, and drove a quantity of 
fine snow from the summit full in our faces. Fora moment or two we were 
elad to crouch uader the rocks of the Petit Mulet to escape the piercing 
blast: but there was no time for rest, and we hurried forward. When Dr. 
Paceard arrived at this spot, his hat was blown off by a sudden gust of wind, 
and he had the pleasure to see it watted down several thousand tect on the 
Italian side toward Courmayeur, and it is probably still safe and suug in some 
deep crevice. Lest our hats should go to join company with his, they were 
additionally secured with string. Our fingers were half frozen, notwithistand- 
ing the protection of gloves, mittens, &c. but we had no leisure to think of 
these trifling annoyances. Honest Pierre Tairraz kept up his cheerful sinile, 
though he evidently suffered not a lithe. Pierre, Julien, and T advanced arm 
in arm, to keep or cnother steady. “The snow was now no longer soft; the 
external crust bore our weight, and it was necessary to strike the foot very 
firmly into the hardcaed snow. Wath the greatest exertion we could hardly 
stem the wind, and make a few feet progress at every start. In afew minutes 
we changed the arrangement. Worthy Simeon came to take place of honest 
Pierre ‘Tairraz, and again we set forward. Every two or three minutes we 
all sunk down on the snow, quite breathless, and scarcely able to utter a 
word. My excellent friend, with his guide, was close to us, but in this 
rarefied atmosphere, at a small distance, we could not hear one another 
speak without great exertion. The voice sounded thin and distant. We all 
know the sound of a bell, in a half-exhausted receiver, upon the alr-purmp. 
J should no more have thought of calling to a guide fifty yards from me, than a 
man on Ben Lomond would do toa friend on the opposite summit of the Cobler, 
One of the guides had some haemorrhage from an accidental blow, not from 
simple rarefaction of the air. The blood appeared to me decidedly of a 
darker colour than natural ; our lips were quite blue; our faces extremely 
contracted and pale, and the eyes very much sunk, with a deep dark zone be- 
neath the lower eyelids ; but no one had the least spontaneous hamorrhage 








* See Systema Nature, tom. i. p. 377. Corvus violaceo nigricans rostro pe- 
dibusque rubris. Habitat in Alpibus Helveticis et Noricis, Anglia, Scotia, &c, 
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from the gums, or eves. Livery start we cast a longing lock at the summit, 
aud then holding our heads low, pressed onward, till the feeling of exhaus- 
tion became irresistible, and we sunk again quite flat and sull upon the snow. 
[ had a slight tendency to nausea, most overwhelming head-ache, some pain 
of the breast, and rather feared the rupture of a blood-vessel, having been 
subject to hemoptysis when a boy, but this pain and the rapid beating of the 
heart went off when we stopped to rest. 

‘. nen we were within a hundred yards of the summit, I felt, in addition 
to other unpleasant sensations, a strong tendency to faint, greater than I ever 
remember to have had, except once from bleeding. Even then I was uncertain 
whether my strength would hold out to the last. Simeon said, that about this 
spot, Mr. Jackson, who ascended in 1823, was quite exhausted, and cried 
out § Laissez moi ici. Je ne peux plus.’ Yet he was, perhaps, one of the most 
robust men who ever attempted the excursion, 

Good Simeon was still vigorous and cheerful. Courage, Monsieur ! 
Presque arrivé! Presque en haut! Allons ? Again we set forward ; again we 
all three sunk breathless with our faces on the snow. ‘ Combien de fois, 
Simeon?’ * Deux seulement.” We rested an extra minute ;—then one des- 
perate struggle, in which every fibre was strained to bursting ;—and then at 
last the exulting shout: ** Nous avons vaincu le Mont Blanc !” 

My amiable friend, Captain Sherwill, arrived at the instant, and we all sunk 
down together upon the summit in perfect silence. ‘ C’etoit Ja plus forte 
sensation de ma vie.’ La a few moments we were able to attend to the 
strange scenes around and beneath us. Simeon sat by my side; and we 
crowded close, so as to form a snug little circle; while Coutet proceeded 
to deliver a short lecture on geography, to a very small audience, perched 
on the utmost pinnacle of Earope.* 

*.* We are reluctantly compelled to postpone the conclusion of this narrative 
ti!l our next number. 


PICCADILLY SONNETS. 
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Time, Pive o’clock,—Morning. 
SrienvT is Piceadilly ! Save the roll 
Of some retiring carriage from some rout, 
No sound is heard, no shape is seen about 
tut form of great-coated and grim patrole— 
Or haply sleepy Senator, who hath stole 
Away from dull Saint Stephen’s frequent shout 
Of Question! Hear! the assertion, and the doubt, 
‘he orator, the proser, and the droll : 
Now through the cold grey tint of sky the sun 
With “shining morning face” begins to peer : 
And as a faint chime through the vapour dun 
From vast Saint Paul’s undulates on the ear, 
The hum (yet indistinet) of men, begun 
Warns me that London’s waking hour is near. 





ae te rr etn: 


# The mountain has been here some thousand years, I take it. During that 
period there have been recorded just a dozen excursions to the summit of it, By 
an odd enough coincidence this happens to complete the half-dozen English visits. 
It is clearly hazardous for persons predisposed to pulmonary disease to take this 
ramble. Though I had no hwmoptysis at the time, yet the uneasy feeling in the 
chest continued many days, and when standing on the Lake of Geneva, taking 
a last long farewell of the Mountain, a small blood-vessel suddenly burst, and for 
some time I expected to pay rather dearly for the Whim. [It was currently men- 
tioned at Chamouni that, some years ago, one or two persons had died of consump 
tiun soon after an asceut, but such an occurrence demonstrates nothing. 
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No. s 
Lwelve o’cloch wn Wh. 

Ladies and tea-pots, Sevres china, toast, 

Tell us ‘ts morning—Some folks call it noon; 

O’er half-cold tea we trifle with the spoon, 
Till the abrupt rap! rap! proclaims the post: 
Over the rose-wood table now are tost 

Franks, letters, newspapers—through the saloon 

“Excuse me’s,” bows, and smiles are changed, and soon 
Seals crack, gilt paper crackles; each engross’d 
With his or her news, silent sits a while : 

Then all burst forth— Well, who d’ye think 1s dead? 
You ’ll never guess’ *T would really make you smile 

To hear who’s married, and who’s brought to bed.”’ 
“The Post says Lady Frumpton’s routs are rich 
Jn Russian ladies’ names that end in sritch.”’ 


No. 3. 
Two o'clock, — Afternoon. 


‘What shall we do?”?— T’m off to Tatiersall’s 
“Ym going to the Club to read the papers.” 
** Julia is quite cut up to-day with vapours.” 
‘We’re not at home if any body calls.” 
* Pray, John, has Mr. Owen brought the shawls?” 
‘“L’ll write to cut the dance at Mrs. Caper’s.” 
“* Fillagree silver—just the thing for tapers.”’ 
““ Whose cab is that ?? —“ It used to be Hughes Ball's.” 
*€] don’t see Hal in town—where ts he gone?” 
““He’s gone—to sleep in Brookes’s window.”’—‘ Pooh !? 
Pell me what woman that is.”—** Lady Stone.” « 
“1 don’t go to her parties.”"—** No!"—** Do you?” 
“« fler sister always stays at home alone, 
Making e horrid sonnet or a shoe.’ 


No. 4 


ow a’¢ loch 


The day drags on : to Howell’s some repair, 


To Gunter’s some, and some to Hamlet's hic, 
As jellies, or as jewels charm the eye, 
Or ivory fans, or Dresden bonzes rare : 
But, not to purchase thither wend the fair— 
Tis but to see what happier ladies buy, 
Whose rows of pearl or diamond wake the si,.11 
For that dear day when it shall be their care 
And privilege to ruin husbands too : 
Thus some endure the languid morn tll tive, 
Then having nothing else, alas ! to do, 
In cabriolet or carriage home they drive, 
While thoughts of honey-water, ties, and new 
Dresses, till dinner keep them fa// alive. 
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No. j. 
/ i ht o' Clock 


1), sie i pearl What! arrived ate shit ' 


{ j : 
Aud weherd to the desert draw ny roo 


bby sahil ity lootitia i thiefi Your dao 


‘Do linger while the hostess “ keeps her state” 
fri hier boudotr until the evening ylogts : 
buchio the streets —~announces—lights illume 

‘Phe dining-tables, vlaneing on the plate 


Soup, turbet, saliadd pS Wray, shiall | lake wine ft” 

‘Some matelotte danguille 2°— Phough | hate fisl’?’— 
- ie ile?’ Pe ‘| hiis Strasbourg pate *s very fine’ 

oe Will you sllaw me?” ai You iuet taste thas dish.” 
Ohi, whom should ever Lord tivite to dine, 

Who would not to such converse bound his wish ¢ 


o 


sv fy, 
Tcl o'clock ,— Nt Af 


ix crowded lines of carmages pro Jaun 
“Phiat all the world ‘se at Daady Julia's rout 
Whips erack, and camiage windows stiash—the shout 
(ot w areitipe Cae hivseena frivhitetis Hiahhy a dame, 
Who tired of waiting through the crowd without, 
Through straight, rough, dense, switis, wades, or cre \) 
about: 
buchioes the lighted stair with fhalhy a faine 
Miscalld you enter—through the deafening but 
Resounds quadralle of waltz—through yewell’d fair, 
Moustaches, rouge, stars, foreign orders, soime 
Leach the tired rout yiver, the lieat, MueeZe, glare, 
Hows, complinents endunuy, ull her dome 
Disvorse the crowd into the morming air 
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SRETCHES OF PAKISIAN SOCIETY, POLITICS, & LITERATUKE. 


Puris, May Oth, 

I mer the others day ali Pesigels Ah ventleman, an old friend yu it arrived frou 
Loudon. Tle tells me that no idea is cotertained in Fgland of such a 
thing as the existence of the monastic order of the Jesuits i Prance. Tf this 
he the case, some of my recent letters must have appeared very absurd to 
you. While Louis XVITL. reigned, there was sull a bare possibility of de 
scribing to a foreigner the state of our literature, without touching on poll. 
tice. But with Charles X&. we got the three per cents with a threat of ex 
bitapeuat shiny the fives, the tuiderinity for the emigrants, and, finally, hot micrely 
the exafence, but, if we except their not beige in the Ministry, the omnpo 
tence Ol the Jesuits. ‘The talent of the nation secins now to have no other 
employment than to deride the Jesuits, and to give in every possible way a 
lint to the royal family, that they may soon expect to be sent on a journey 
like that taken by your James TL. In looking over the weekly catalogue ol 
books printed im Prance,* 1 do not find one worth mentioning which has 
Hot some relation to the Jesuits or to polities. Tt ie therefore no fault of 
if, contrary to my wish, these letters, which ought to be confined to 
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* Thin Catdopue, whieh forms a journal, affords a striking example of the 
accuracy of M. Bouchet. 
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literature and manners, assume altogether a political hue. For that you 
wiust blaine a ridiculous and feeble Government, at the expense of which 
every oue hasa laugh or asarcasin. For instance, the current phrase of the 
day was lately borrowed from Chateaubriand, who, on setting out for Swit- 
zerlaud said, “| very much fear that on returning to Paris six months hence 
I shall miss the Bourbons.” | need not point out to you the exaggeration 
of this remark.  By-the-by, speaking of M. de Chateaubriand—it certainly 
is honourable for literature that 550,000 fraucs should have been given for 
the copyright of his works, by Ladvocat, the greatest puffer of all our book- 
sellers. But subseribers do not come forward; the writings of this great 
Bourbon panegyrist being rather too hypocritical for the preseat moment. 
When inen of property find the intrigues of the Jesuits carried so far as to 
iry to convert their servants into spies upon their actions, they are not dis- 
posed to look with the usual indulgence upon declamations in favour of Ca- 
tholicism, such as fill the pages of the Géme du Christiantime, and serve to 
ustrate the proposition “ that eternal motion springs from eternal rest.” 

The principal event in the annals of fastion for the past month, was (he 
concert for the benefit of the Greeks, which was at first advertised for the 
Zist of April, and which took place at our Vauxhall on the @ath. This con- 
cert afforded the first instance for these twenty-six years, of the upper ranks 
of society assembling for any object in opposition to the Government. With 
YOu Sue han ey ent 14 common enough, and in America the hewspapers would 
scarcely notice it; but amongst us, this concert for an unfortunate people 
lias ac quired a degree of historical iWuportance, ‘The plan was at first timidly 
broached by the Duchess of Dalberg and some other ladies, who trembled 
lest the massacres of Chio should be renewed at Missolonghi. “The Govern- 
‘ent opposed the project by a hundred little widiscreet measures. No clerk 
in any of the public offices dared to purchase a ticket; and so great was the 
dread of giving offence in this way, het it was feared not a thousand tickets, 
at twenty franes each, would be disposed of. But suddenly a number of our 
ultra ladies of rank began to evince symptoms of compassion, and in a day or 
two it became quite the fashion to patronize the concert. An English gen- 
tleman paid three hundred francs for a ticket, and the seller tmmmediately pre- 
sented the sum to the fund for the benefit of the Greeks. This bargain, 
which was struck on the xchange, completely established the fashion, and 
the rage rapidly encreased. The Duke de Dudeauville, minister of the King’s 
household, and one of the short-robed Jesuits, who had opposed the con- 
cert by every possible means, found himself reduced to the necessity of pay: 
ing five hundred franes for two tickets. Rossini, who, it is said, received or- 
ders not to direct the concert, took great pains in superintending the rehear- 
sals of the Duchesses, Marchionesses and Countesses, who vied with each 
other for the honour of singing in the chorusses. To help the Ministers out 
of their difficulty, Rossini, who receives a handsome salary in Paris for doing 
nothing, declared that being a subject of the Pope, he should incur the dan- 
yer of persecutions at Bologna, (where his property is situated) if he ventured 
to direct a concert for the benefit of revolted subjects. That nothing might 
be wanting to complete the eclat of this entertainment, on the morning of 
the 28th of April, intelligence was received that the Turks were driven from 
Missolonghi, which, fora week previously, was supposed to have been in their 
power. Some friends of Colonel Fabvier stated at the concert, that they 
were confidently assured Lord Cochrane intended to depart for Greece, and 
that he only wanted eight steam-vessels of 200 tons each, to destroy all the 
Austrian and Egyptuan ships. . 

Perhaps you will think | have said too much about this concert; but | 
assure you that for the last 15 days nothing else has been talked of in Paris. 
The Salle de Vauxhall is built on the plan of an antique circus. It is of 
an oval form. The singers were stationed in the centre, which is the lowest 
part of the salle. This centre is surrounded by steps, which rise to what 
may be termed the outer space; and a range of columns, a few paces further 
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back, support a gallery. On the steps, behind the singers, was sta- 
tioned the full orchestra of the Opera /uffa. Every other part of the hall was 
crowded with fashionable company. ‘The saloons of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main were completely deserted, and the court was even more dull than usual. 
The audience at the concert appeared astonished at their own numbers, as 
well as at their courage in thus opposing the Government. The little narrow 
street leading to Vauxhall was completely choked up with carriages :—all the 
equipages in Paris seemed to be assembled there. It was expected that the 
doors of Vauxhall would be surrounded by the agents of M. Franchet,* for 
the purpose of noting down the names of the parties who attended the 
concert. On seeing the throng of carriages in the Rue des Marais, one could 
not help thinking that the police would have done better to have sent round 
to the porters, (who in Paris are almost all spies) to inquire the names ot 
all the persons of fashion who stayed at home that evening. The idea of this 
triumph over the Government party augmented the joy which had been ex- 
cited by the good news of the morning. About half past eight o’clock the 
hall was completely filled, and every one said to himself, “* What now re- 
mains forthe Bourbons?” If the Duchess de Berri had appeared at this 
moment, she would have been received with enthusiastic applause, and this 
concert, which will mark an epoch, would not have been hostile to the 
reigning family. ‘The performances commenced with the Preghiera in Mosé 
(which in England is given in the opera of “ Pietro? Eremita.”) ‘This piece 
was very judiciously chosen. It is a prayer for divine protection, offered up 
by a whole nation on the point of being massacred. l; was admirably exe- 
cuted by the singers of the Opera alien, and a chorus of twenty-four voices, 
in which several ladies eminently distinguished for rank and talent took 
art. Colonel Brack sang the solo parts in this preghitra, which may 
- said to be Rossini’s masterpiece in the pathetic style of composition. 
The Countess Merlin, wife of the Lieutenant General of that name, afier- 
wards sang, in exquisite style, the grand aria from Zelmira. The lady of 
Colonel Dubignon, who possesses the best contralto voice in France, sang 
an air by Nicolini in the finished scientific style which she has acquired 
from her master, the celebrated Crescentini. The triumph of Madame 
Dubignon, and of the concert, was most complete. All the witlings of the 
Faubourg St. Germain were on the alert to catch at a false note or any 
thing that would furnish them with a subject for quizzing. But they did 
not enjoy this gratification. The Baron de Stael, assisted by twelve gentle- 
men of cf committee, superintended the concert. Every thing wasarranged 
in the most perfect taste. The proprietor of the Salle de Vauxhall declined 
receiving any remuneration for the use of the place, which was illuminated 
gratis by the dampiste of the establishment. The venerable General Lafay- 
ette, who has scarcely recovered from a severe fit of gout, attended the con- 
cert, and was received as a father would be amidst his children. Among the 
multitude of lovely women, who were assembled together on this occasion, 
your English beauties had a worthy representative in Miss Fox, a name 
which is held dear in Paris. 

The last jubilee procession, on the 3d of May, presented a complete con- 
trast to the Greek concert. The Jesuits, piqued at the manner in which 
they were treated by the Cour Royale and the Chamber of Peers, which 
turned into ridicule the invitation to join the first jubilee procession, 
that Charles X. honoured with his presence, contrived the following 
stratagem. They announced an expiatory ceremony and the laying of the 
foundation stone of the monument to be erected on the spot where Louis 
XVI. was guillotined. Nothing could be more impolitic. Every day di- 
minishes some portion of the sympathy that is felt for Louis XVI. of whom 
M. de Talleyrand observed that he evinced the courage of a woman in child- 
birth. 

M. de Villale, our prime minister, did not approve of this jubilee proces- 





* The Director of the Police, and a violent Jesuit. 
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swouy but Cardinal de Latil, the Kine’s confessor, who will, sooner or later, 
supersede M. de Villtle, obtained his Majesty’s consent to it. There is no 
way in which a sovereign can be brought more closely in contact with his 
subjects thau by Joining a procession. Charles X. with his head uncovered, 
proceeded slowly on foot through the most populous streets of his capital, 
namely, from Notre Dame to the Champs Elysees. The Parisians are fond 
of gay uniforms, and they dislike the priests ‘because they have a dirty ap- 
pearance. ‘The procession commenced with a thousand seminaires, ihies 
two and two. Trese seniinaires are young peasants of about eighteen or 
iwenty years of age, who like better to kneel in a church than to tll the 
ground. ‘They were directed to walk with eyes devoutly fixed on the earth ; 
but they could not help looking up now and then, to glance at the ladies 
stationed at the windows in the streets through which the procession passed. 
This continual struggle between inclination and duty produced the most lu- 
dicrous effect that can possibly be conceived. The ladies declared that the 
seminaires were all frightfully ugly. It is said, that each of these young 
priests costs the country a thousand franes, and that, instead of them, it would 
be better to have a thousand more officers in our army. Whatever may be 
the opinion of the higher classes, who execrate Napoleon and admire mystic 
philosophy, the general opinion, at least as it was manifested on the day of 
the expiatory procession, was decidedly favourable to regimentals and hostile 
10 canonicals. 

In France nothing is so rare as faith. Kvery one is afraid of being taken 
fora dupe, To those who know the French character this word is enough. 
‘Vo crown the mortification of these who felt any interest in this procession, 
tne old courtiers who walked before Charles X. were all declared to be very 
ill-looking. ‘The three Cardinals, who were readily distinguished by their 
red robes, namely, the MM. de Croy, de Latil, and de Lafare, presented a 
very mean appearance. On the other hand, M. De Quelen, the Archbishop 
of Paris, who was formerly one of Napoleon’s officers, by his handsome per- 
son and dignified deportment, won the admiration of all the female portion 
of his flock, who did not know him. The ceremony was splendid and ex- 
tremely amusing. Two hundred thousand of the wealthiest citizens of Paris 
were stationed at their windows to enjoy the sight. The day was extremely 
warm, and the procession moved very slowly. The pavilion erected in the 
middle of the Place Louis XV. was in good taste. It was decorated with 
violet-coloured flags. (The Kings of France wear violet-coloured mourning.) 
very thing concurred to favour the unrestrained expressions of opinion 
among five hundred thousand Frenchmen. They appeared to me to be una- 
nimous. During the two hours which the procession occupied in passing 
to the Place Louis XV. not a single Vive le Roi! was heard. ‘The courtiers 
were deeply mortified at this. Some of them were pleased, and others were 
shocked, at the absence of the Duke of Orleans, whom the King did not in- 
vite, because his father voted for the death of Louis XVI. Charles X. has 
ordered that the Place Louis XV. shall henceforth bear the name of Louis 
XVI. This change is probably intended as a punishment to Louis XV. for 
having signed the expulsion of the Jesuits. If L have not already said too 
much about the expiatory procession, I may tell you that M. Bellart, who 
rendered himself so notorious at the trial of Marshal Ney, threw himself at 
the King’s feet,* to entreat that his Majesty would not irritate a nation by 
whom the Bourbons are not beloved. Charles X. merely replied, ‘ fam 
sixty-nine, and I would fain not be damned.” 

His Majesty is said to be a furious enemy to the liberty of the press. Ido 
not know whether you are aware in England, that the Cour Royale of Paris 
is not disposed to condemn any works except such as are really culpable. 
It is now customary to attack the court and the priests in small pamphlets, 
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* This is a phrase of the French court newsmen, and must not, like our kissing 
of hands, be literally understood. It merely significs speaking to the King. 
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which are sold for 50 centimes. The Biography of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties ts singularly bold. It reproaches every one of the Deputies with having 
sold his vote for a place, across, or a sum of money. ‘The Biography of the 
members of the French Academy, and of the Chamber of Peers, is edited 
in a spirit of violent hostility to the Government; and these publications are 
unirersally circulated. At present every one reads. Even the body-guards 
at the Tuileries send their drummers into the gardens to get the Journal des 
Delats, which, of all our newspapers, directs the severest satires against 
the ministry. Only think what a pitiable situation our poor ministers are 
placed in! ‘The fear of ridicule is the feeling to which a Frenchman is most 
keenly alive. When a minister is satirized in the Irondcur, wherever he 
may present himself during the day, he is sure to find the joke of the morn- 
Ing uppermost in every one’s thoughts. The Dauphin, the son of Loui 
XV. andthe father of Charles X. was a furious Jesuit and ultra. M. de 
Pompignan was the Bonald of the day, and Voltaire attacked him in the 
clever satire entitled La Faniéé, in which the following lines occur :— 


** Cesar n’a point d’asile of sa cendre repose 
Et ami Pompignan pense étre quelque chose.” 


When M. de Pompignan went to wait on the Dauphin, his patron, he 
heard, as the usher announced him, the Prince laughing, and saying to his 
courtiers—L¢ lami Pompignan pense étre quelque chose ! 

This circumstance, which is related in all the Memoires of the time, wil] 
serve to show you the mortification which the jests of the journalists inflict 
on our poor courtiers and ministers. But it must ve confessed that these 
eentlemen powerfully assist in rendering themselves ridiculous. I have a 
great mind to send you acopy of the arrcté, by which the Duke d’ Aumont 
has restored to their situations two poor actors of the Keydeau, whom he 
dismissed from the theatre, because they requested M. de Pixcrécourt, the 
Duke d’Aumont’s clerk, to account for a million of francs received in 1825. 
The affair was at first looked upon as a joke, but it turns out to be perfectly 
true. This curious document ends with the words, ** Given at Paris, &c.” 
Now only the King and the Bishops make use of this phrase in dating their 
decrees. At this moment, when the whole universe ts accused of conspir- 
ing against nobility, nobility should take care not to conspire against itself, 

Next to the Vauxhall concert, the jubilee procession, M. Bellart’s tragical 
interview with the King, and the Duke d’Aumont’s burlesque arréé’, the 
chief suhject of ridicule has been the project of rendering Paris a sea-port 
like London. Jt will be a pleasant thing for Charles X. to see the shipping 
from the windows of the ‘Tuileries. It is proposed to add a depth of twenty 
feet to the bed of the Seine, which in some parts, during summer, is not 
more than twenty inches deep. Baron Dupin is at the head of the sea-vort 

lan, which, if carried into elect, will cost two hundred millions of frares. 
Siow it happens, that for twenty-six millions M. Navier, the engineer, of- 
fers to make a rail-road, by which merchandiee may be conveyed from Havre 
to Paris at the cost of 30 frances 80 centimes per ton, that is to say, at a 
cheaper rate than they could be transported by the maritime canal. 

Since Madame Pasta’s departure for London, the poor Opera uffu has 
been deserted. Its only visitors are people from the provinces, who ask their 
neighbours whether Mademoiselle Cinti, who sings in the ‘ Barber of Se- 
ville,” is Madame Pasta. The negative talent of M. Sosthénes de la Roche- 
foucauld, and the indolence of Rossini, who thinks of nothing but good 
dinners, have been fatal to the interests of the theatre. 

The Vaudeville has lately been very successful. All Paris is thronging to 
see a charming little comedy in the style of Marivaux, entitled Le Roman 
par Lettres, ov le dix-huiliime Chapitre. The subject of the piece is as follows : 
—Madame Dorval, a beautiful young widow, disgusted at the tyrannical con- 
trol exercised by her first husband, forms the determination not to marry 
again, until she meets the man who shall comptetely win her afiections. This 
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character has of course many models in real life. The lady has two suitors. 
One is M. Dubreuil, her cousin, aman about fifty years of age, who solemnly 
protests that he will never play the tyrant. He is a provincial author, ambi- 
tious of being thought a wit, and is a ridiculous, though at the same time a 
very amiable character. But what cana pretty woman of a romantic turn of 
mind do with such a man, unless indeed she make him her agent? The 
other suitor is a young man about Madame Dorval’s own age, but who is 
rendered so extremely bashful and awkward by his ardent passion for the 
fair widow, that he inspires her with nothing but disdainfal pity. Fortu- 
nately for this timid lover, his sister, Madame de Senange, a lively and in- 
telligent woman, is the intimate friend of Madame Dorval. By way of 
amusement in the country, Madame de Senange proposes that they shall 
write a novel in the form of letters. Madame de Senange undertakes to 
write the letters of the hero. Madame Dorval congratulates her friend on 
the elegance and truth with which she expresses the sentiments of a roman- 
tic lover.‘ There is nothing commone-place in your letters,” she says; ** but 
alas! men never write thus!’?’— Ah!” exclaims Madame de Senange, ‘see 
how the prejudices of a young widow may mislead her, ‘The truthis, my dear, 
that not having leisure to write the letters myself, I consigned the task to 
my brother.” 

The writer is no other than the young admirer whom Madame Dorval 
thought so ridiculously awkward. So much timidity, combined with so 
much talent, incontestably proves the lover’s passion. From this moment 
the characters change. ‘The young gentleman is no longer overwhelmed 
with that timidity which prevents him from expressing his sentiments ; while 
Madame Dorval, on tise other hand, manifests all the charming embarrassment 
of a young woman who reluctantly allows the secret of her heart to escape 
her. This situation, which is managed in a very natural way, insured the 
success of the piece. So much for the sentimental part of this little drama, 
But there is also a considerable share of comic humour introduced in the 
character of the provincial author, M. Dubreuil. He is at first alarmed at 
Madame Dorval’s correspondence ; but, on being informed that she is only 
writing a novel, he proposes to contribute to it himself. This, he thinks, 
will afford him a glorious opportunity for the display of his literary talent, 

le intends, as he observes, to facilitate the denouement of the story. This 
character is highly comic, without any degree of caricature. Indeed all the 
characters are perfectly true tonature ; and, what is rather a singular merit in 
dramatie writing now-a-days, the dialogue is natural. ‘This little piece 1s the 
production of M.de Courey. It might, 1 think, prove attractive on the 
English stage. ° 

By way of contrast I] may now say a few words about M. Guizot’s History 
of the English Revolution, from the accession of Charles I. to the departure of 
James II. This is historv constructed conscientiously ; but it is heavy and 
dull. I should almost prefer the ignorance displayed YY M. Villemain in his 
History of Cromwell. M. Villemain makes his English Bishops diflerent 
individuals, according as the authors, from whom he has collected his mate- 
rials, designate them by their own names or the names of their sees. But 
M. de Villemain writes in an agreeable style, and his sentiments never con- 
sist of more than four or five lines. 

M. Guizot thinks he gives dignity to his style by constructing complicated 
periods, divided by colons and semi-colons im a way which must give the 
corrector of the press no slight trouble, and which ts very fatiguing to the 
reader. Some of his sentences fillone third of a page. Perhaps Lam a little 
rigid on this subject, in consequence of M. Guizot having been so extrava- 
gantly puffed by the Doctrinaire party. I considered myself bound to read 
through the whole of his yolume before I could venture to speak upon it, 
and the fatigue which I encountered “— render me rather severe, Phe 
mind of M. Guizot is correct, but cold. He forms his ideas laboriously, and 


makes his readers participate in the heaviness of his Jabour; but he thinks 
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justly. ‘This is his only merit. Nothing glowing or picturesque must be ex- 
pected from him. His narrative is always inanimate. He possesses the un- 
happy artof depriving the most affecting catastrophes of every kind of interest: 
as an example, I need only refer to his account of the trial and execution of 
the Earl of Straflord, which oceurs about the middle of this first volume, the 
only one which has yet appeared of M. Guizot’s work, which is to extend 
to six. It seems to have obtained but little success at Paris. The author 
takes so much pains uot only in ascertaining real matters of fact, but also in 
discovering the true philosophic aspect of events, that the Jittle sensibility 
he possesses entirely } ama. ainidst his labour. I think I may venture 
to say, that there is something Germanic in this manner of writing history. 
It is, for example, the Antipodes of the manner and style of Montesquieu. 
M. Guizot’s work, however, appeats very superior not only to the life of 
Cromwell by M. Villemain, which is merely the book of a Rhetorician, but 
also to the History of the English Revolution, published a year ago by ML. 
Mazure. It may be said, that as to matter of fact, 41. Guizot, who has 
availed himself of the researches of Brodie, is more to be depended upon 
than Hume; but the total absence of that fascinating talent, which con- 
stitutes the glory of the Scottish historian, will make us sull turn to Hume 
for the history of that revolution, which was in some measure the precur- 
sor of our own. = It will, however, no longer be advisable for us to reprint 
Hume, without adding copious notes from the History of M.Guizot. This 
work will probably be translated into English, but it would be desirable that 
the translator should have some talent—for what I venture to cali the pic- 
turesque of history. By adding to this volume thirty pages of interesting 
matter, which might be collected from the memoirs of Ludlow and contem- 
porary writers, and by abridging in an equal proportion the reflections in the 
style of German Philosophy, one of the best works which have appeared 
within these twelve months might be formed. M1. Guizot is a very estima- 
ble man, who has been a placeman without enriching himself, and who en- 
deavours to augment his limited income by every year publishing some useful 
work. Nothing can be more interesting than the twenty-five volumes which 
he has published on the English Revolution, and which censist of transla- 
tions of curious memoirs left by the most distinguished men whom England 
then produced in such great abundance. 

M. ‘I’. Jouffroy is one of the most distinguished professors of the Normal! 
School, which is so celebrated by the talents of Cousin, Thierry, &c. and 
which was some years ago closed through the influence of the Jesuits. M. 
Joutlroy is not gifted with the persuasive eloquence of M. Cousin, but he ap- 
pears much better qualified to treat of philosophy. On this subject, which 
is not so fashionable with you as with us, a little production has recently 
appeared from the pen of M. Jouftroy, and has excited considerable interest 
in Paris. It is a preface to the translation of Dugald Stewart’s Moral and 
Philosophical Essays. This preface well deserves to be in its turn translated 
into English, or analysed and extracted in one of those well-written and in- 
structive articles which occasionally appear in your English Reviews, and 
which have gained for them so high a reputation on the Continent. Na- 
tural Philosophy and Mathematics are the only sciences now cultivated with 
success in France. In this respect we have returned to the age of Louis 
XLV. Our Academy boasts among its members M. Cuvier, and his bril- 
liant antagonist M. Géoflroy Saint Hilaire, M. de la Place, M. Fourrier, 
M. Arrazo, M. Majendie, M. Chevreul, M. Pouillet, and many young ob- 
servers of nature, who, not seeking like M. M.de la Place and Cuvier, to 
make their fortunes by science, venture to say all that they believe to be true. 
These young philosophers, regarding metaphysics with an eye of jealousy, 
have induced a belief, that nothing ts certain, but such facts as come imme- 
diately under the test of the senses. M. T. Jouflroy has raised his voice 
against the natural philosophers and mathematicians of the present day ; and 
he asserts, that there are facts of which we may be certain, and which, never- 
theless, are not visibe to the eye, or tangible by the hand, which neither the 
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saulcroscope nor the sealpel can reach, and which escape the taste, the smell, 
and the hearing. ‘These facts have their existence in the consciousness of 
man. MM. Joutlroy’s excellent little production is intended to describe hu- 
an Conscience and its phenomena. The limits of this letter do not per- 
mit me to pursue this subject further. M. Joutlroy appears to be sincere and 
honest: he certainly is not hunting fora place under Government, for, about 
two months back, he wrote something in ridicule of Baron d’Ockstein’s 
new Journal, the Catholique, which I noticed in one of my former letters. 

We have been much amused in Paris by a curious specimen of German 
laste. The following is the pompous way in which a jourmal beyond the 
Rhine announces so unimportant a circumstance as the publication of a new 
edition of the novel of ** Werther.” 

* Lirerary Justree! <A new edition of the ‘Sorrows of Werther.’ 

‘* Interesting event! ‘The cradle of the glory ot Goethe, newly printed, 
neatly ornamented, and embellished with a portrait of the poet! In the year 
iset, the Hfueth since the publication of Werther, the author celebrated the 
golden nuptials of his book with the book trade, &c.” 

M. Goethe is doubtless a highly distinguished man. His works, written 
with facility, are often confined within the circle of mediocrity, but they are 
numerous, and embrace every bravch of literature from the song and the 
theory of colours to tragedy. Jt is said that he writes exquisitely in German ; 
but of all his multifarious works, none have found favour in France except 
this ‘* Werther,” (the golden nuptials of which M. Goethe has celebrated) 
and “ Faust.’’? Nothing appears to us more ridiculous than the exaggerations 
of which the name of Gocthe is the signal in all the publications of Ger- 
many. We never carry our irreverence so far as to venture to give au ex- 
planation of this literary delirlum. fi appears that the worthy Germans, 
being vexed to hear the English always speaking of their Shakspeare, and the 
French exiolling their Voltaire to the skies, have said to themselves—** We 
must have a great man also!” Gocthe was at hand. He had written on all 
subjects, was the Minister of a Prince, and was covered with orders, and this 
last circumstance is something in German eyes. Goethe was accordingly 
prociaimed the national prodigy. But foreigners smile at this extravagant 
admirauion, which is perhaps more the offspring of the vanity of the adula- 
tors themselves, than of any warm fecling of gratitude for pleasure derived 
from the works ofa great poet. Weare far better pleased with Schiller than 
Goethe, but Schiller was not fitted for the grand patriotic project of the 
Germans. He has succeeded only in one class of composition, namely 
tragedy ; and in that he must of course be ranked far below Shakspeare. 
Our neighbours beyond the Rhine were of opinion, that twenty works 
searcely above mediocrity, in ten various branches of literature, were prefer- 
able to one single werk approximating to perfection. In France, however, 
we judge diflerently ;—One of Lafontaine’s fables is, 10 our estimation, better 
than all the literary trash of Marmontel, Laharpe, or Duclos. Faust, though 
a very extraordinary work, is a mere imitation. We consider it far inferior 
to Schiller’s William Tell; and with the exception of Werther, all the other 
works of Goethe put together are not, to our taste, worth Wallenstein or 
Don Carlos. During the last few months, two or three men of talent have 
vainly endeavoured to render Goethe fashionable in France. But, in’ the 
first place, they fell into the mistake of translating him, and nothing can be 
more dull than Egmont or Berlichingen. In the second place, the an- 
nouncement of the “golden nuptials’” which I have above transcribed, to- 
eether with the trash which Goethe has himself pretixed to the new edition 
of Werther, was too ridiculous even for the most determined admirers of the 
German Voltaire. Goethe, though he still continues to be praised in France, 
is never read, because he is ostentatious and dull. . 

On the other hand, the “ Barricades,” by M. L. Viet, have, during the last 
inonth, been much read, and very little praised. “These historical scenes are 
not so brilliant as Mérimée’s * Clara Gazal.” When M. Mérimée painted 
his bold dramatic sketches, ridiculing his model, Charles Leblane, an ofhices 
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of the Imperial Guard, he went as far as his brilliant imagination could lead 
him ; he exhausted all the resources of his fancy in pourtraying the  Scides”* 
of Bonaparte, whom we have admired for the last fifteen years. M. Vitet, 
on the contrary, resolving to be rigidly historical, declined to represent his 
“* Catherine de Medicis,” or his ‘* Abbé d’Elbene,” in the energetic colours 
in which his imagination might have clethed them. ‘The historical scenes of 
the “ Barricades” must not be compared to the historical scenes of Shak- 
speare ; first, because no poet who ever lived, is comparable to your great 
dramatist ; and secondly, because thirty contemporary writers have described 
in their memoirs, with picturesque minuteness, the President Brisson, and 
other characters; and M. Vitet is above all things anxious to be accurate 
and historical. He had a good reason for this, There is such a possibility 
of the renewal of scenes like those of the Barricades and the League, that the 
Paris Prefect of Police forbade the advertizing of M. Vitet’s work. This po- 
sitive fact will explain all that I could tell you. 

The “ Barricades,” therefore, is only the echo of time past, or history in 
dialogue, and not dramatic poetry. It is said in Paris, that a celebrated 
English General, who is, in truth, not much distinguished for talent or in- 
formation, declares that he is acquainted with the history of certain kings of 
England, only through Shakspeare’s plays. This is precisely the sort of 
raise that may be bestowed on M. Vitet’s volume. Hs readers, will doubt- 
ess be impressed with recollections less brilliant and vivid than those which 
are left by such characters as Falconbridge, for example ; but these recollec- 
tions will be strictly correct, and this is very desirable, when one reads of 
events which took place in 1548, and which may possibly occur again in Paris. 

The procession of the 3d of May in no way diminished the interest ex- 
cited by the severe pamphlet, which M. Vitet directed against the Jesuits. 
In the literary world, great praise is bestowed on four dialogues attributed to 
M. Leclerq, the celebrated author of the ‘ Proverbes.” These dialogues 
exhibit a Jesuit endeavouring successively to convert, first, an old emigrant 
Marchioness of sixty; secondly, the Countess, her daughter, and finally, a 
young Viscount, the son of the Countess, and the grandson of the Mar- 
chioness. ‘The young gentleman is a Captain in the Royal Guard, and the 
Jesuit hopes to gain him over by the promise of promotion. These dialogues 
are not less witty than some of Voltaire’s fuccfie ; butit is not quite certain 
whether they are the production of M. Leclerq. 

At all events there 1s no doubt of Leclerg being the author of a charm- 
ing Vaudeville, which was produced a few evenings ago at tne Theatre des 
Varietés, under the title of “© Monsieur Francois, ou chacun sa manic.”? ‘Three 
specuiating poets took it into their heads to make some alterations of M. Le- 
clerg’s ** proverb,” entitled « ’Esprit de Servitude.” They suppressed certain 
passages, and made a new denouement of half a page, and, having completed 
their job, they received a round sum for their pains. ‘The public, however, 
must be grateful to these gentlemen, for to them we are indebted for M. Le- 
clerq’s new comedy. ‘This clever writer has introduced into his piece the cha- 
racter ofan old valet, who continually reminds us of those Prefects, Chamber- 
lains, and Generals of Napoleon, who, though loaded with riches, are con- 
tinually soliciting employments from those who have superseded their old 
master at the Tuileries. These men, though decorated with splendid cor- 
dons, must be in service, no ‘matter whom they serve. But M. Leclerq 
could not venture to represent them in their real characters. 

Our fashionable society has the same sort of feeling as the President who 
disliked the “ Tartufle,” of whom Moliere in addressing the Public said— 
Nous aillions vous donner Tartuffe, mais Monsieur le premier President ne veut 


pas qu'on le joue.+ 





* “ Seides,” an allusion to ** Mahomet,” a tragedy of Voltaire. 
+ The equivocal turn of this theatrical apology, which depends upon the two- 
fold sense of the pronoun le, is not translatable. The phrase may mean . 
“« We wished to give the Hypocrite, but the First President would not allow us to 
represent tf, or Arm,” 
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In the same way our Fashionables, who form what is called good com- 
pauy, do not like to see their follies taken off By their hisses they have, 
since the Court, as well as the Saloons of our Duchesses, has assumed an in- 
Huence over manners, more than once endeavoured to siaimp on all such ridi- 
cule the character of ‘ bad taste.” Such ridicule has doubtless a tendency te 
bring the manners of the higher classes into discredit, and hence the desire 
to suppress it. With this view the Duchess of Duras is said to have pro- 
cured the interference of the Police to put a stop to the performance of the 
Melodrame entitled L? duderge des Adrets, in which one of the bandits affects 
the manners of the great. 

These considerations have induced M. Leclerq, who, in general tone and 
delicacy of manner, may without exaggeration be compared to La Bruyere, to 
give us a picture of the * Spirit of Servitude” only in an old Valet de Chambre 
Monsieur Frangois is a footman retired with a good income. He ought to 
be quite happy, but like most men who, without experiencing the infirmity 
of age, abandon an employment to which they have been habituated, Mon 
sieur Francois is quite miserable, because he is no Jonger in service. A 
Count, his neighbour in the country, is going to give a grand fete, and he has 
promised to supply him with a Valet de Chambre; butthe man whom he has 
destined to fill this honourable situation succeeds to an inheritanee ; and M. 
Francois, resolved to keep his word with the Count, once more puts on his 
much-loved livery. But the Count has invited to the fete Madame Francois, 
a woman of a more ambitious spirit than her husband. Your English aris- 
tocracy must not condemn this incident as improbable. On entering the 
drawing-room, what a horrible spectacle presents itself to the eyes of poor 
Madame Franeois! She sees her husband in livery. To enable you to ap- 
preciate the humorous details of this little piece, it would be necessary to quote 
them, and for this I have not space. ‘The ostentatious Madame Francois, 
who has married the handsome valet for pure love, and who cannot endure to 
hear hin addressed familiarly by his Christian name—-and the regret with 
which poor Frangois calls to mind the happy days when he was in service— 
altogether forma highly finished comic picture. M. Leclerq would be a 
great dramatic writer if he possessed more energy. Udinam fuissel vis comica ! 
But he is gifted with so much wit, that he is afraid of being energetic: he 
dares not venture to be forcible, lest he should be accused of bad taste. In 
our present refined taste of civilization, this is the sheal on which all our 
witty writers are wrecked. It is inpossible to read in succession, the sketch- 
es of M. Leclerq, without feeling the disagreeable effects of the monotony 
which the author’s timidity produces. 

The poor Academie Frangaise has again rendered itself ridiculous by the 
election of M. Guiraud, who was described by,MM. Droz and Briflant, as a 
young man of irreproachable character. But Paris contains five hundred 
writers as powerful, or | should rather say as feeble, as M. Guiraud. Such ts 
the choice that has been made in a country which boasts of a Béranger and a 
Lamartine, M. Guiraud is patronised by the priests, because he wrote a dull 
tragedy on the profoundly tragical subject of the Macchabces. 


LLYN-Y-DREIDDIAD-VRAWD, 
OR, THE POOL OF THE DIVING FRIAR. 


GWENWYNWYN withdrew from the feasts of his hall : 
He slept very little, he pray’d not at all: 

He ponder’d, and wander’d, and studied alone, 

And ceaselessly sought the philosopher’s stone. 


Ile found it at length, and he made its first proof 
By turning to gold all the lead of his roof: 

Then he bought some magnanimous heroes, all fire, 
Who lived but to smite and be smitten for hire. 
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With these on the plains like a torrent he broke : 

He fill’d the whole country with flame and with smoke 
He kill'd all the swine, and he broach’d all the wine: 
He drove oti the sheep, and the beeves, and the kine— 


He took castles and towns: he cut short limbs and lives : 
He made orphans and widows of children and Wives : 
‘This course many years he triumphantly ran, 

And did mischief enough to be call’d a great man. 


When at last he had gain’d all for which he had striven, 
He bethought him of buying a passport to Heaven: 
Good and great as he was, yet he did not well know, 
How soon, or which way, his great spirit might go. 


He sought the gray friars, who, beside a wild stream, 
Refected their frames on a primitive scheme : 

The gravest and wisest Gwenwynwyn found out, 

All lonely and ghostly, and angling for trout. 


Below the white dash of a mighty cascade, 

Where a pool of the stream a deep resting-place made, 
\nd rock-rooted oaks strete!'’d their branches on high, 
The friar stood musing and throwing his fly. 


fo him said Gwenwynwyn :—** Hold, father: here’s store, 
For the good of the church, and the good of the poor :” 
‘Then he gave him the stone: but, ere more he could speak, 
Wrath came ou the friar, so boly and meek : 


He had streteh’d forth his hand to receive the red gold, 

And he thought himself mock’d by Gwenwynwyn the Bold : 
And in scorn of the gift, and in rage at the etver, 

' e x . . - 1 . ! a. 4 2 . 

ife jerk’d it immediately into the river. 


Gwenwynwyn, aghast, not a syllable spake: 

The philosopher's stone made a duck and a drake: 

‘Two systems of circles a moment were seen, 

And the stream smooth’d them off, as they never had bee: 


Gwenwynwyn regain’d, and uplifted, his voice :— 

“Oh, friar, gray friar, full rash was thy choice : 

The stone, the good stone, which away thou hast thrown, 
Was the stone of all stones, the philosopher’s stone !”’ 


The friar look’d pale, when his error he knew ; 
The friar look’d red, and the friar look’d blue ; 
But heels over head, from the point of & rock, 
He plunged, without stopping to pull off his frock. 


He dived very deep, but he dived all in vain, 
The prize he had slighted he found not again: 
Many times did the friar his diving renew, 
And deeper and deeper the river still grew. 


Gwenwynwyn gazed long, of his senses in doubt, 
To see the gray friar a diver so stout: 

Then sadly and slowly his castle he sought, 

And left the friar diving, like dabchick distraught. 


Gwenwynwyn fell sick with alarm and despite, 
Died, and went to the devil, the very same night: 
The magnanimous heroes he held in his pay 

Sack’d his castle, and mareh’d with the plunder away 
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No knell on the silence of midnight was roll’d, 

For the flight of the soul of Gwenwynwyn the Bold ; 
The brethren, unfee’d, let the mighty ghost pass, 
Without praying a prayer, or intoning a mass. 

The friar haunted ever beside the dark stream : 

The Philosopher’s stone was his thought and his dream : 
And day after day, ever head under heels, 

He dived all the time he could spare from his meals. 


Ile dived, and he dived, to the end of his days, 

As the peasants oft witness’d with fear and amaze: 

The mad friar’s diving-place long was their theme, 

And no plummet can fathom that pool of the stream. 
And still, when light clouds on the midnight winds ride, 
If by moonlight you stray on the lone river-side, 

The ghost of the friar may be seen diving there, 

With head in the water, and heels in the air. 


NOTES ON THE MONTH. 


Tur New Srreers.—Though New Streets are daily growing about us, 
we still persist in chvistening them by names which are borne by half a 
dozen of the old ones, notwithstanding the inconvenience of which the 
practice is productive at once to ourselves and to foreigners. It is rare to 
find on the Continent two streets of the same name—while in London, in 
this sense, almost ‘* Kach alley has a brother.” As a matter of police, this 
ought to be reformed, if only on account of the crimes which the practice 
must frequently cover or conceal: and as a matter of national taste, it de- 
mands immediate amendment. It is a singular thing, that London should 
not possess a single street which derives its name from any individual fa- 
mous in the story of our literature or arts; yet their names are sdrely at least 
as dignified and euphonious as those of the Johns, Adams, and Peters, whose 
‘* discriminative appellations” embellish the corners of so many of ou 
streets and squares. ‘The names of our poets, philosophers, and wits would 
surely furnish as many pleasant associations as the names of our peers, as 
Arcyle, Somerset: or the name of a trade, as Baker, Brewer: or of a town, 
as Berwick, Marlborough: or of a plant, as Camomile, Hay: or of a bird, 
as Finch, Falcon, Swallow: or of a title, as King, Queen, Regent, Duke, 
Earl: or of a point of the Compass, as East, West, North, South: or of a 
day of the week, as Friday: or of a metal, as Silver, Golden : or of a quadru- 
ped, as Lamb: or indicative of age, as Old, New: or the name of a Saint, 
iy George, Martin, Mary, Nicholas; or of a thing, as Castle; or of nothing, 
as Soho, Tooley. What venerable associations would be connected with 
streets bearing the name of Wiclifle, Bacon, Harvey, Seldon, Locke, New- 
ton, Penn! what delightful and proud ones with the names of Chaucer, 
Yueen Elizabeth, Spenser, Shakspeare, Butler, Milton, Dryden, &c. &c. ! 
What historic recollections would be called up by Huine, Robertson, Gib- 
bon, and Burke Streets! Then if we want uames poetical in sound, Alfred, 
sidney, Beaumont, Herbert, Waller, Lvelyn, Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, 
Congreve, Berkeley, ‘*do become the mouth as well” as Wellington and 
Waterloo. The last is among the newest names of our new streets—and 
there is something almost ludicrous in its application to a place crowded 
with depéts of books, prints, and pictures, and Lire Assurance offices. 
In like manner the name of Maida is given to a sweet and quiet valley 
just on the verge of London—a spot of which the repose and beauty contrast 
signally with the images of battle and death associated with its name. 

“We hope that our hints—which have at least the merit of being new— 
will be attended to by some of the godfathers of the new streets,’ and that 
we may soon see blazing in all the pomp of architectural beauty a Shak- 
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speare street into which those of Chaucer and Spenser lead on the one side, 
while ou the other it diverges into Dryden and Pope Streets, or conducts to 


Newton Square. This is one thing, at all events, in which we may safely 
imitate the French Revolutionists. ° . 

Papa THEATRICALS.—“ Rome, April 12—A new ordinance for the 
Theatres dictates the following :—The performances shall not begin later 
than nine o’clock and end at half-past eleven, except on Thursdays, when 
they ee continue till twelve. Only a certain number of persons shall be 
admitted into the pit, and those who have no counter mark shall be turned 
out. Whoever puts on his hat shall be immediately turned out. Whoever 
stands up in the pit shall be arrested and pay 5 scudi. If the Contractor 
acts in the smallest particular contrary to the present ordinance, he shall 
pay a fine of 50 scudi. An actor who allows himself any unbecoming ves. 
ture, or uses an expression that is not in the prompter’s book, shall be sent for 
five years tothe galleys. No passage shall be repeated. Whoever disputes 
in the Theatre with an agent of the authorities shall be turned out. Al! 
expressions of disapprobation, as well as of enthusiastic applause, are forbid- 
den, on pain ofimprisonment for not less than two or more than six 


months.” —( Morning Chronicle.) 


This is a curious ordinance, 
at Rome as ‘f unbecoming gestures” in a tragic or comic actor, or what are 
to be regarded as tokens of “ enthusiastic” applause on the part of the audi- 
ence, and who are to be the judges of these important matters! It is need- 
less to remark, that these absurdly severe regulations, which extend so far as 
to prevent a man from putting on his hat or standing up in the pit, must 
speedily ruin the Theatres altogether; and it is pretty clear that this is the 
object of those who promulgate them. It is amusing to speculate upon 


the introductjon of a similar t 


We should like to know what ate regarded 


heatrical code here. Kean would of course 


have been long ago sent to the hulks for his ‘ unbecoming” tragic shrug, 
and Liston imprisoned for five years for saying more than was set down 


for him in the prompter’s book. 
lost all their encores; none of the “ yassages’ 


Miss Paton and Miss Stephens would have 
> in Weber’s overtures would 


have been repeated, and we should all have been undoubtedly rewarded with 


lnprisonment for the ‘ enthusiastic applause 
bestowing on Madame Pasta. 


:? we could not have helped 


PogtricaL Justice.—In a little volume entitled the ‘ Diary of an En- 
nuyée,” we find the ee 


for beautiful and eloquent an 


doctrine of political justice :— 
‘¢ The commerce of Venice has so much and so rapidly declined, that Mr. ti—— 
told us when first he was appointed to the consulship, 150 English vessels cleared 


the port, and this year only five. 


sentence, which shows how dangerous it is 
enthusiastic young ladies to meddle with the 


It should seem that Austria, from a cruel and 


selfish policy, is sacrificing Venice to the prosperity of Trieste : but why do I call 
that a cruel policy, which on recollection I might rather term poetical and retribu- 


tive justice ? 


“The grandeur of Venice arose first from its trade in salt. [ remember reading 
in history, that when a King of Hungary opened certain productive salt mines in 
his dominions, the Venetians sent him a peremptory order to shut them up; and 
such was the powtr of the Republic at that time, that he was forced to obey this 
insolent command, to the great injury and impoverishment or his States. The 
tables are now turned : the oppressor has become the oppressed.” 


The fair Ennuyée seems altogether to have overlooked the fact, that the 
“insolent” Venetians of whom she complains are totally different persons 
from the unfortunate and enslaved Venetians of the present day—and that it 
is precisely as just that the Venetians of 1826 should suffer for what was 
done by the Venetians of 1400, as that the Roman Catholics of the present 
day should expiate by their disqualifications the cruelties of Mary and the 
flames of Smithfield. But this exception to the Diary was perhaps insepa- 


rable from the tone and spirit of the writer. The Diary is a work of very 
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considerable power, and though the Ennuy¢e does not allow us distinctly to 
discover why she is so very melancholy and so utterly wretched, there is 
about her book a tone of desolation so overwhelming, and a tenderness 60 
captivating, and an earnestness and truth so convincing, that we linger at 
the close of the volume as if we wished to be relieved from the oppression of 
some real sorrow by a disclosure, that the words qui brulent le papier” are 
but words, and the remorse and anguish of the writer a fiction. 

An ArGument.—The connexion and force of the following argument are 
admirable. We copy the advertisement from a daily newspaper :— 

*« The confusion in Greek-street, Soho-square, arose from the London Merchants 
who sold the chief of the dresses worn at the Fancy Ball, it giving twofold relief to 
the Weavers, all anxious to have the first choice made great pressure with the car- 
riages. Many of the rich satins were purchased at those Rooms for 18d. per yard, 
where thousands of yards are daily selling. We trust the exertions of the mer- 
chauts will soon bring the operatives toa more calm state. That superb ducape 
we mentioned in our last meets with rapid sale, and the general Patronage of the 
Nobility; great merit is due to Mr. Lamb, jun. for his exertions to relieve the 
Weavers at Norwich. ‘Those superb shawls, the richest in the world, are selling at 
this depot, as low as 20s. each, in unrivalled variety ; have fresh supplies daily from 
the Shawl Factories, upwards of 1700 sold last week, which must scon give em- 
ployment to that quarter, the silk weavers being more numerous, will take longer 
time: butif selling satins at 18d., sarsnets at 12d., Gros de Naples at 2s. Gd., rich 
silk dresses 7s. each, and such like will not give relief, we ask what will?” 

Tue Mitctennium.—The Rev. Edward Irving in his last Sermon, which 
consists only of 900 pages, promises that the Millenuiuim shall take place in 
1847. We think he would have antedated it if he had seen an announcement 
which was put into our hands the other day, of a Life Preserver,* in- 
tended to stop unruly horses. It isa simple and ingenious contrivance, 
invented by a Lieut. Cook of the Royal Navy. It is curious to find the 
destroyers of human life inventing life-preservers ; and though Lieut. Cook 
does not exactly beat his sword into a plough-share, his discovery may be 
fairly allowed to be indicative of the near approach of the Millennium. 


THe “ Joun Buty” on Benerir Socieries :— 

‘* From the result of Parliamentary and other inquiries, there appears to be up- 
wards of a million Members of Friendly Societies, and that these for the most 
part are held at public-houses, and the members obliged, whether present or absent, 
to contribute a certainsum to be expended in liquor. The meetings are weekly or 
monthly, and ‘* the spending money” varies from 2d, to Gd. ; presuming, however, 
the number to be a million, the average amount to be 3d. each, and the meetings 
but twelve ina year, and further supposing that the members never spend more 
than the allowance, the gross sum will come out 150,000/. per annum; enough to 
supply a threepenny loaf of bread per day constantly, to thirty thousand indivi- 
duals. And yet there is something cheering and cheerful in the pipery and pottery 
of all these affairs, ten thousand times better and more wholesome both to body 
and mind, than teaching the members modern philosophy, and the abstruse 
Sciences.” 

This, at least, is candid: and shows how certain classes in this country 
look upon the diffusion of knowledge among the lower orders, and their de- 
sire to obstruct it by brutifying and debasing them. The writer in the John 
Bull allows that at least 150,000/. per annum is thrown away in liquor: and 
yet he says, that this sum is far better spent in smoking and drunkenness ; 
and that these habits are more wholesome both to body and mind, than the 
acquirement of two of the three great branches of human knowledge. And 
here we may notice a sophism which is very generally used by such writers as 
the author of the above paragraph, and which, we dare say, is very convincing 
to the class which forms their readers. ‘They assume, for the sake of the 
absurdity, that if the various branches of knowledge were gee eng car- 
penters would learn astronomy, blacksmiths mathematics, sailors study meta- 
physics, &c.—as if every one would not naturally apply himself to that science 








* Our readers may see it at 127, Long-acre. 
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most likely to lead to improvement in his own occupation, and conse 
quently in his circumstances ! 

Titnes.—The Rector of St. Olave’s has lately been trying to defend him- 
self from the charge of suffering a boy in his parish workhouse to remain ig- 
norant of the Ten Commandments. It is curious to find this pious person, 
who is so pugnacious about tithes, forgetting any thing in which his favourite 
number ten is concerned. 

Tue Purr Direct: — 

‘‘ It isnot Prout the inimitable artist who has been concerned with a Copper 
Company. Mr. Prout’s talents are first-rate, and while he can give to the world 
such specimens of his genius as at the present moment adorn both Somerset House 
and the Water Colour Exhibition in Pall Mall East, he proves that he has within 
himself a mine far more valuable than that in which his Cornish namesake appears 
to have been unhappily grubbing.”—Sunday Paper. 

Mr. Prout is an artist who draws prettily in pencil. So that if he does 
possess a mine, as the newspapers say, it must be a mine of lead. 

PoeticaL Suspsecrs.—The Cow Pox was once a favourite subject 
of the French poets—but we think even that theme is out-done by that of 
the ‘* Loi sur le droit d’ainesse,” upon which a long poem has just appeared 
in Paris. 

SuBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE Distressed MANuracturers.—We copy i 
few of the signatures which struck us in glancing over these proofs of genuine 
English feeling and generosity. We must not, however, forget to mention 
that the contributions to which mere initials are prefixed are generally large. 
The ladies are, as might be expected, conspicuous for their kindness and li- 
berality. “A young lady 50/,” occurs twice,— A ladies’ school,” many 
times—and “ a gentlewoman”’—a truly gentle woman, 10/1. From the classes, 
that procure subsistence with difhculty, there are many subscriptions— 
clerks, workmen, labourers, &c. &c. Even those who manufacture engines 
of destruction, the gunmakers, subscribe their 25/. to preserve life; and the 
soldiers who use them have, in many cases, sacrificed * a day’s pay” for the 
same purpose. ‘* The Royal Artillery in garrison at Dublin,” was the first 
regiment, we believe, to set the laudable example. Some of the signatures 
are extremely touching, such as, *f A penny subscription from the children of 
the Charity School of St. Mary, Newington,”’—** A child’s saving, at his 
own request,”— Some little clildren,”—** From a traveller out of employ- 
ment,”— ** The sincere offering of M. being all that she has to give,”—** A 
labourer’s day’s pay,”—** A subscription of schoolboys,’”’—‘* For a brother in 
want of bread,” —‘* A family at Twickenham, one day’s dessert, 10s. Od.” &c. 
&e. Some are of a jovial and pococurante sort, such as, “* Success to the 
City members !”—** A few friends at a social party,” &e. Others have a re- 
ligious tinge—‘* The widow’s mite was not disdained,” and, “ A few poo: 
Christians.” The following we do not like so much, ‘* A grateful tribute for 
unmerited mercies.” We ought to add that the newspapers have been gene- 
rally liberal ; and even that much calumniated individual, to whom so much 
selfishness is generally ascribed—Numler One, actually subscribes 201. ! 

Bonnets.—No fashion is ever becoming to the wearer, which is productive 
of inconvenience to others. It would not be very difficult to discover the 
cause of this—** for this eflect defective comes by cause.” — Let the ladies per- 
pend this maxim, and apply it to the present odious fashion of enormous bon- 
nets, which, whether at a concert in the morning, or a theaire in the even- 
ing, are equally the sources of annoyance to the audience. 


Partizes.—The following paragraph first appeared in the “John Bull,” 
and has since been copied into other papers :” 


‘© At the grand party given by the Marchioness of Londonderry, in Park-lane 
on Monday, amongst the other apartments thrown open to the company was, * My 
Lady’s bed-chamber’—tlis is foolish, and French : the bed-chamber of an English 
married woman is not meant for a show, nor should its privacies be made public. 
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We trust the good sense of the higher orders will discontinue a proceeding at vari- 
ance with the established rules of English decency, English modesty, and Engiish 
morality.” 

It is curious to see how far some writers will go for the sake of such an 
alliteration as ‘ foolish and French.” The practice alluded to is no more 
French than English—that is to say, it is only resorted to in France (as it 
was in Lady Londonderry’s case) when the other rooms are completely filled ; 
and on such occasions, the bed-chamber is always fitted up for the purpose 
of receiving company. In France, as here, the admission of visitors to a 
lady's bed-chamber is not a matter of fushion, but a question of convenience :— 
or if French ladies ever do receive company in their er onto the party con- 
sists only of their most intimate friends and relations, and such parties only 
take place in winter, when the size of the principal rooms would render 
them too cold aud uncomfortable for small réunions. For our own part, (to say 
nothing of the nice distinction made by the *‘ John Bull,” between the bed- 
chamber of a married and unmarried woman) we do not envy the feelings or 
the tastes of that man who could violate, by an nnworthy thought, the sacred 
proprieties of an English matron’s chamber, or who would enter it with any 
sentiment different from that with which he would enter the room where she 
dines, the arbour in which she sits, or the carriage in which she drives through 
Ilyde Park. | 

CoIninG anp Macuinery.—From the newspapers. 

** Formerly about 700 guineas were coined daily at the Mint ; at present, owing 
to the improvement in machinery, one million guineas are coined in one week— 
this 7s coining.” 

Yes, td ts coining—but what is that to the purpose? Machinery is an ad- 
mirable power when applied to the reduction of the price of our coats or 
gowns ; but there is this difference in the case of coining money; that, however 
fast the mint may produce it, ¢he pudlic still pays the same price for the sove- 
reign,—or guinea, as the papers have it, though guineas are no longer struck. 
We have reason to believe that the number is exaggerated in being stated at 
a million ; but if the machinery produced a million a-day, instead of a-week, 
we do not see how the public would benefit by it, except in the very rare 
case of a sudden demand. When 700 guineas only could be coined a-day, 
of course the public contrived to make that number sufficient. That a mil- 
lion a-week can now be struck, is a great triamph for our machinery ; but 
that a man should be able to leap up to the top of St. Paul's, and down again 
very cleverly, is not enough—we want to know why, and to what good pur- 
pose he has done it. 

Fasutons.—The papers say, that 

“ Black neckcloths are going out of fashion ; and that when the disgusting whis- 
kers and mustachios disappear, we shall sce Englishmen restored to themselves.” 

We doubt very much whether black neckcloths will ever go out of fashion, 
as long as we have an army and keep our present military tastes. ‘The black 
neckcloth is moreover so much patronized by his Majesty, (see all Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence’s portraits of him,) that it even forms a part of his levee 
and dinner dress. As to our * being restored to ourselves” when moustaches 
and whiskers disappear, we do not very well comprehend it: from William 
the Conqueror down to William the Third they were constantly in fashion, 
and ‘* vixere fortes ante Agamemnona multi,”"—which being interpreted 
means, that a good many ‘ Englishmen” lived before the Prince of Orange. 
Besides, as long as moustaches, true or false, continue to be the sign of a 
hussar, or a guardsman, we doubt the chance of their ever disappearing. 

AMERICAN Dug_s.—* In the senate of the United States Mr. Randolph had 


been permitted by the presiding officer, Mr. Calhoun, on more occasions than 
one, to call Mr. Clay a gambler and a Ulackleg. Mr. Clay gave Mr. Randolph 
an Opportunity to explain, by calling upon him in writing, to know 
whether he intended to call him a political gambler, or to attach the infamy 
of such epithets to his private life? Mr. Randolph declined any explanation. 
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\ challenge became mevitable—it was sent by Mr. Clay, and aecepted by 
Mr. Randolph ; a first fire was without effect ; in the second Mr. Randolph 
discharged his pistol in the air, and walking up to Mr. Clay, pleasantly said, 
** Sir, you must pay me for my coat,” at the same time holding out his coat, 
through which Mr. Clay’s ball had passed. Whether it was Mr. Randolph’s 
coat, or his red flannel hunting-shirt, which Mr. Clay was called upon to pay, 
is not mentioned.” (Chronicle.) . 

Though the thing is droll enough, we do not allude to this affair for the 
sake of expressing our surprise at the anxiety of the American editor about 
the safety of Mr. Randolph’s flannel hunting-shirt, and his comparative in- 
difference about the wound in Mr. Clay’s character; but of remarking with 
wonder, how small must be the force of the opinion of society in America, 
when such language as Mr. R.’s is held in the senate! We are sorry to sce 
too, among the Americans, the adoption of a notion which we thought could 
never have gained ground among a free and thinking people. We allude to 
the distinction Mr. Clay attempts to draw between his political and private 
character. This is pitiful. [tts as if a man should allow you to kick him, 
on condition of your disavowing personality.* Is it possitle that a political 
scoundrel can be a good private man ? 

More ov rue Huntrine-Sutrt.— 

** Washingtou,March 30.—Last Thursday, Mr. Randolph came into the Se- 
nate Chamber, with a red flannel hunting-shirt on his arm. He made a mo- 
tion to adjourn on account of its being Good Friday. While the motion was 
under consideration, € Well,’ said he, ‘1 believe I will put on my shirt,’ and 
he did put it on, and wore it as long as he continued in the Chamber. His 
attachment to this garment proceeds, I suppose, from the fact to which he 
often alludes in his speeches, that his father raised ¢ a hunting-shirt company’ at 
the commencement of the revolutionary war.” 

This is all absurd enough: but the drollest part of the whole is the reason 
eiven for Mr. R.’s partiality to his hunting-shirt. It is as if any worthy 
gentleman, who had helped to raise a volunteer corps at the time of the 
French Revolution, should insist upon constantly wearing the caricature 
coats, powdered and greasy hair, and interminable queues, which distinguished 
these patriotic persons. 

Nationat Gauvery Picrures.—We subjoin a specimen of a criticism 
in the “Times,” on a picture in the National Gallery. 

‘© A Dead Christ, by Annibal Caracci, is remarkable for a much bolder effect 
than the usual run of this artist’s works. Itmay be considered a first-rate picture. 
The composition appears perfect, and the arrangement of colour very judicious, 
producing an harmonious and arich effect. The delineation of the passions (in 
our meek Saviour) is here, perhaps, carried as far as possible. It is a fact, liow- 
ever, that the limbs of the Dead Christ appear to possess life and motion.” 

This is delicious !—the critic absolutely quotes as an excellence, in the pic- 
ture, that limbs meant to be séiff and lifeless, are so painted as to seen fo 
possess animation and motion !! 

SHAKSPEARE AND SPENSER :-— 

‘* Some further literary treasures,” says the Chronicle, “ are reported to have 
beea discovered among the mass of undigested manuscripts in the State Paper- 
Office, in which Queen Elizabeth, and the fame of Spenser the poet and Shak- 
speare, are deeply concerned.” 

We do not exactly know what this means; but we cannot imagine how 
the fame of Spenser and Shakspeare should be affected, but by a discovery 





* A very droll illustration of this sort of feeling occurs in Reynolds’s amnsing 
Memoirs, published since the above paragraph was written. ‘* A sporting geutle- 
man, who had lately levanted at Newmarket, passing at this time ** (a good 
incognito name, by the way) proclaimed him aloud as a cheat and a blachicgs. 
‘ Cheat and blacklegs !’ cried the indignant gamester. ‘Sir, dare youm.’ ‘ Yes, 
Sir, and, under the same circumstances, I would say the same to any man in Eng- 
land.” ©Oh!’ rejoined his alarmed opponent, ‘if you would say the same to any 
man in England, #/ és not personal, and so, Sir, 1 am satisfied.” 
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that the one did not write the Faery Queen, nor the other Othello. We con- 
fess it would be distressing to find all our labour had been thrown away, 10 
discovering the particulars of Speuser’s private history—in ascertaining the 
recise way 1m which Shakspeare spelt his name, and the house in which he 
ived—to find that our enthusiasm had been uselessly lavished upon the 
tomb of the one, and the grave of the other—and that in future we must blot 
from our memory, all the trivial, fond records of their personal adventures, 
and perhaps be compelled to associate the Red-Cross Knight with a Mr. 
Brown, and assign the Midsummer-Nighw’s Dream to its true author, Mr. 
Sinith ! : 

SPIraAtFieLDS Batv.—The following curious announcement was pro- 
mulged on this occasion. 

** We are authorized to state that refreshments at the ball for the relief of the 
distressed Spitalfields weavers, on the 12th inst. are to be paid for by such as re- 
quire them. A very liberal offer was made by Gunter, of Berkeley-square, to the 
noblemen of the Committee, to furnish them gratis, which they felt bound to de- 
cline, it having been previously determined that the tickets were not to include 
refreshments, aud that consequently the charity could uot be benetited by such 
an arrangement.” 

It appears never to have occurred tothe noble patrons of the ball that 7icheés 
Jor refreshments might have leen separately sold (as in fact they were) for the 
benefit of the charity. ‘They would thus have been at once enabled to accept 
little Gunter’s liberal offer; and to have advanced the interests of the poor 
weavers. If Gunter did, after all, supply the refreshments gratis, he has cer- 
tainly been deprived of the credit of doing so by the above advertisement. 

IrtsH Pratse.—At the balls lately given at Dublin Castle, it scems that, 

“The Marchioness Wellesley, with a laudable desire to promote the trade of 
this country, always appears in dresses of Irish manufacture, and we were glad to 
perceive it has beeu almost universally followed. On the present occasion her 
Excellency wore a pink and silver train, embroidered with small silver shamrocks. 
The head-dress was a superb plume of white ostrich feathers, roses, &c. The 
Marchioness stood unrivalled!!!” 

{t is scarcely necessary to remark that no part of the Marchioness’s dress 
here described, is of Irish manufacture. 

“ Deatu in THE Disn!’— 

‘© A set of swindlers are travelling in the West of England with very good 
imitations of cucumbers. An innkeeper of Taunton was on ‘Thursday last, 
in the day-time, imposed on by a fellow who sold him (to appearance) a 
very fine cucumber. The innkeeper, thinking it real fruit, ordered the servant 
girl to put the end of it in water to keep it fresh. A traveller soon made his ap- 
pearance, and having ordered dinner, &c. the cucumber was laid on the table, The 
gentleman took it up to dissect it, but to his great surprise it was nothing more 
than a composition of plaster of Paris.” 

A few years ago Mr. Accum tried to persuade us that we ate nothing but 
plaster of Paris for bread ; now it seems even our vegetables are only plaster of 
Paris ; in a few years more, we may, perhaps, have plaster of Paris shoulders 
of mutton too! 

DiscrtminatineG Cuarity.—The following exquisite piece of advice we 
copy from the ‘ Times,” in which it is printed dezce in italics, ta token of 
respect with which it ought to be regarded :— 

«* The separation of the really suffering poor (among the weavers) from 
the wantonly vicious and refractory, is essential in considering the applica- 
tion of the public relief.” 

That is to say, in other words— Relieve those whose situation is compa- 
ratively so comfortable, as not to have driven them to excesses: but do no- 
thing for the wives and families of those whose utter want has made them des- 
perate.” But even if this were the wisest advice in the world, how are you to 
find time, among the urgent calls of a starving population, to assemble com- 
mittees and examine witnesses in order to make the distinction? ‘The one- 
half of the weavers would be starved before you could determine whether 
or not the other half was to be relieved. You might just as rationally insist 
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upon withholding relief, until you had convinced the poor half-naked and 
starving creatures, how much they were indebted to the machinery they 
destroy for their subsistence, or explained to them the laws that regulate 
wages, as to do what the Times recommends. ‘The one process would be as 
short as the other ; though the last would be by far the most useful of the two. 
But there is not time for either. 

Greek CouraGce.—All the papers tell us that, 

*¢ The son of Canaris, whois receiving his education at Paris, was a short time 
since in the saloon of a family who exercised great kindness towards him. Be ing 
observed from time to time to bend his fist, and make menacing gestures be ‘fore 
an image of the French Corunna, some surprise was excited. This head, which 
is rather masculine, is surrounded with a rich turban. The young Greek, under 
the influence of a blind sentiment of courage and vengeance, exclaimed, ¢ Cut of! 
that big Turk’s head.’”’ 

It would not be amiss ifthe gentlemen who are so well informed about the 
modern Greeks, would learn a little how the ancient ones used to spell their 
names. ‘The French Cortnna (Mad. de Staél) is evidently meant; yet the 
mnistake has not been corrected in any paper which we have seen. The boy’s 
courage (if the story is true) seems rather equivocal : it is somewhat of the 
Turkish kind, tor he is made to bid somelody else * cut off the big Turk’s head.” 

A NeGro Sacririce,—The following very curious account of a Negro sa 
crifice is given by an eye-witness :—we extract it from the notes to a recent 
pamphlet on the West India question, Our classical readers will be re- 
minded by it of the Choephora of /schylus; and all our readers will be 
struck by its resemblance to the sacrifices to the dead, alluded to in Deute- 
ronomy xiv. 2. xxvii. D4. xxxu. 17. and in other parts of Se ripture :— 

** In Jamaica there had been a severe distemper prevailing for some time ; it had 
swept away some of the grandchildren of a very old African woman, who had 
contributed much to the increase of her master’s subjects. One evening | saw her 
at the graves of her deceased descendants, and surrounded by those who were 1h 
health; two were confined to their beds, and, to procure their health, old Beneba 
was a suitor to the Duppies, or Spirits of her departed children, ber brother, and 
husband, She had prepared a liberal repast, most part of which she cast over the 
graves, and thus invoked the Duppies: ‘Cooba! Quamina! Coobenha! Juba! 
Mimba! me call you by your born-day name to please you! Look! me give you 
fowl—me give you nyains, and cocos, and plantains,’ (various species of roots) and 
more than that, me give you bread, and sugar and water; and what you think? 
here me give you rum (exalting her voice, and scattering the sacrifice about), but 
me don’t give you salt, because Duppies don’t like salt : now look, all this me give 
you to make my poor pickenninies (children), Quasheba and Cudjoe, live. 1 bey 
you upon my knees. Do, Coobenha, you was my husband when you was living— 
do, Quamina, you was my brother—do, Cooba, you was my own pickenniny—and 
do, Juba and Mimba, you was my pickenniny pickenninies (grand children). If 
you make Quasheba and Cudjoe get well, every year I will give you fowls, and 
cocos, and nyams, and plantains, and sngar and water, and bread, and more thay 
that (enehauming with energy}, and more than that, L will give you grog—what you 
think ? but | won't give you salt, because Duppies do not love salt; but if you 
think to take my poor sick pickenninies to come live with you in this cold, cold 
dirt—I tell you what! you, Coobenha! you, Quamina! you, Cooba! you, Juba! 
you, Mimba! But I don’t want to quar rel with you, me been love you too much— 
me beg you no kill my pickenninies. If you hungry, here is meat; if you want 
drink, here is sugar and water, and more—here is grog! good strong grog! what 
do youthink ? Do, don’t take ny pickenninies! Cc oobenha, you was my liusband 
before time, you had plenty wife besides me, but never had any man but you one, 
since Lcame from Guinea, till you dead, excepting Creole Cuffy and Coromontec 
Cudjoe—all my pickenninies was for you—make me ask you, did me ever thieve 
any thing from you? Cudjoe! you was a good husband—Cudjoe make my pick- 
enninies live—do! And my good brother, and you my t’other pickenninies, do 
make them poor sick pickenninies, Quasheba and Cudjoe, get well—no make them 
dead.’ Here she again scattered her offering.” 

Tne MenaGerte at Exerer Cuance.—This, we ave glad to learn, ts to 
be removed into the Regent’s Park, where about five acres of land are to be se! 
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apart for it, upon the same principle as the one in Paris. Whether this is to 
be accomplished at the expense of Government, or not, we are not informed ; 
but we shall be glad to find that even the fact of the proposed removal is 
correct. [tis the /eginning, at least, of a public and gratuitous menagerie ; 
and even if it does not wipe away our national reproach in this way, it is 
pleasant to think that the state of the tigers and dalenin resident in this 
country, will be ameliorated by the change. 

FrencH Sentiment.—During the reign of Buonaparte, we were stigma- 
tized asa nation of shopkeepers ; it is now the fashion in France to exalt ou 
national character on this very ground. A French paper tells us that the 
Duchess of Northumberland sent, lately, some flannel to the Duchess of 
Berri, with this note:— 

** Madame la Duchesse de Northumberland fait hommage a Madame Duchesse, 
de Berri, de quelques aunes de flanelle de Galles. Cette flanelle est un produit des 
manufactures du frere de Mad. Ja Duchesse de Northumberland.” 

Upon this the French Editor exclaims—* What grace! what simplicity ! 
quel beau caractére national!” &c. &c. It unfortunately happens, however, 
that neither the Duke nor Duchess of Northumberland has a brother in any 
way connected with the manufacture of Welsh flannels. ‘The whele story 
is a fiction. 

Pusric Privare Corresronpences.—A curious instance of the danger 
of printing occurs in the following :— 

** Advertisement of Correspondence.—Drury-lane Theatre, May 11, 1¢26.—My 
Dear Lord William—lI have seen with great surprise the * Palladium’ of last Sun- 
day, in which the Proprietor states, that in a conversation between your Lordship 
and himself, you disclaimed having any acquaintance with me. There are very 
few statements which Colonel Fairman could make that would induce me to be- 
stow a moment’s thought on them, having already proved that person to be devoid 
of truth and courage; but from the friendship with which you have for a long time 
honoured me, which [so highly prize, and which, I believe, | have never done 
anything to forfeit, I cannot refrain from asking you for an assurance that the per- 
son above-mentioned has, according to his usual practice, misrepresented your 
Lordship, as well as more humble individuals.—1 have the honour to be, my dear 
Lord William, yours very faithfully, A. BUNN. 

“To the Lord W. Lennox, &c.” 

“* Knightsbridge Barracks, May 12, 1626.—My Dear Sir—I can have no hesita- 
tion in assuring you that the remarks in the ¢ Palladium,’ of ¢ my having disclaim- 
ed your acquaintance,’ were perfectly unauthorised by me.—Very truly yours, 

“To A. Bunn, Esq. Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, WM. PITT LENNOX.” 

This answer, as the reader will readily see, does not at all deny the fact of 
Lord W. Lennox having ‘ disclaimed” poor Mr. Bunn’s acquaintance, but 
merely goes the length of denying that he gave Colonel Fairman any autho- 
rity to publish that important fact. 

Tue Fancy Batt :— 

‘©The fancy dresses bore a very small proportion to the others; the one 
which seemed to attract most curiosity, was that of Mrs. Arbuthnot, who, 
habited in Eastern male attire, walked about the room, leaning on the arm of the 
Duke of Wellington.” 

«“* An Evening paper states, that Mrs. Arbuthnot appeared at the Fancy Ball, on 
Friday evening, in Eastern male attire. This is not true; the costume worn by 
that lady was that of Mary Queen of Scots.” 

This piece of intelligence cannot fail deeply to interest the reflecting part of 
the public. 

DisaprointMeNntTs.—It is quite provoking to be entrapped into reading a 
paragraph by the taking ude it bears, and then to find it swell into a lottery 
puff, or melt into Macassar Oil. In the Chronicle of the other day, we thought 
we had discovered an invaluable secret, under the title of Method of keeping 
clothes dry in rain,” which turned out to be the following extract from 
Denham: ‘* While we remained at Kabshary, we encountered a violent 
storm, and were much amused by the economy of the Shouas when the 
storm approached. I saw all were extremely busy, digging holes ta the sand 
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with their spears, evidently too small to get into themselves, and we were 
not a little surprised to see ‘them presently bury their shirts and trowsers two 
or three feet deep in the sand, which, on the rain subsiding, they dug up and 
put on quite dry, with an air of great comfort and satisfaction.’ y Denham 
and his friends seem to have preferred ** colds and agues” to this plan. 
American Musica ‘Taste.—A public meeting was lately held at New 
York for the purpose of perm wnently establishing an Tialinn Opera in thatcity, 
by subscription. The Subscribers call themselves “ The New York Opera 
Company.” ‘Phe chances of the success of this plan may be estimated by the 
fact, that the Italian singers who went to America last season, were coupel- 
led to advertise for encores, and that instead of one of the most beautiful airs of 
Rossini, ‘* Home, sweet home” was nightly demanded by the audience. 

MAGISTRATES — case has just appeared i in the papers, in which Sir Mark 
Wood, a Justice of the Peace, tizures rather disereditably. He is represented 
as having abused the Bench, sworn a quantity of oaths, and even clenched 
his fist in the face of one of the magistrates, The papers tell us that the 
inagistrates behaved on the occasion in the most polite forlearing manner, 
and that the particul, ir Magistrate who was rersonally insulted by this man, 
was remarkalle for his gentlemanly coolness, requested ‘Sir Mark Wood to step 
into the magistrates’ private room, &e. All this show of forbearance and 
ultra- politeness we think, was most impolitic and improper. Who imagines 
that a poor man would have been treated in the same way, if he had commit- 
ted the same outrages? If Mr. Dyer had sutlicient patience to suffer, with- 
out resenting, the personal indignity, he ought to have reflected that some. 
thing was due to the dignity of the Bench. 

‘Tue new Bacontan PuiLosorny :— 

‘© A medical man has just made known, as a remedy for indigestion, what he 
calls ‘the fat bacon system.’ He recommends a slice of fat boiled bacon, be- 
tween twoslices of bread, every morning for breakfast.” 

We hope he intends to furnish a stomach, as w ell as asystem, to those who 
may wish to try to digest his ** Extracts of Bacon.’’ 

Prous RerLecTrions FROM A SUNDAY Paper :— 

‘¢ Mrs. Windsor, a provincial actress of some celebrity, died suddenly on Friday 
se*nnight—she was taken ill while acting in the Farce of ‘False and True’—she 
was, the papers say, € highly respected.’ It is melancholy when death assails this 
sort of person, decked out ia the ridic ulous trappings of mummery—such a coin- 
cidence makes the affliction more awful.” 

We should like to know why, because a player happens to die in the dress 
of his profession, the circumstances hould either become more * melancholy” 
or “awful.” We cannot see how the tunic of Macbeth or Othello is more ri- 
diculous than the apron ofa Bishop ; ; and we are quite sure that nothing on 
the stage 1s half'so absurd as the huge amorphous wig of aC hancellor, or the 
ridiculous haberdashe ry, trashery, and tinsel, in whie h our * crack regiments,” 
as they are called, caricature humanity so ‘aboninab ly. Ifone of the latter 
were to fal! im battle, or the first to drop from the woolsack, we should hear 
of its being ** grand and impressive :” as if there were any difference in the cir- 
cumstances but the rank of the parties. 

Corpyricur or Woopstock.—A paragraph has appeared in several news- 
papers, stating that Sir Walter Scott had received the sum of 6800 guineas 
for the copyright of his new work. Considering that about four times the 
ordinary number of copies are sold of these works, they may well admit of a 
large sum for copyright; yet to all those who are in the least acquainted 
with the value of such copyrights, the above statement must appear equally 
false and ridiculous ; the fact is, that the sum named was the consideration- 
money for 8500 copies of the work, which had been printed by Constable, ready 
for public: ition. 
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FIELD FLOWERS. BY T. CAMPBELL. 


Ye field flowers! the gardens eclipse you, ’tis true, 
Yet, wildings of Nature, i doat upon you, 
For ye “waft me to summers of old, 
When the earth teem’d around me with faery delight, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladden’d my sight, 
Like treasures of silver and gold. 


I love you for lulling me back into dreams 

Of the blue Highland inountains and echoing streams, 
And of broken elades breathing their balm, 

While the deer was seen glancing in n sunshine remote, 

And the deep mellow crush of the wood-pigeon’s note 
Made music that sweeten’d the calm. 


Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 

Than ye speak to my heart, little wildings of June ; 
Of old ruinous castles ye tell, 

Where I thought it de lichtful your beauties to find, 

When the magic of Nature first breathed on my mind, 
And your ‘blossoms were part of her spell. 


Iev’n now what affections the violet awakes ; 
What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes, 
Can the wild water-lily restere ; 


What landscapes I read in the primrose “s looks, 


And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks 
In the vetches that tangled their shore. 


Karth’s cultureless buds, to my heart ye were dear, 
Ire the fever of passion, or ague of fear 

Had scathed my existence’s bloom ; 
Once | welcome you more, in life’s passionless stage 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age, 

And I wish you to grow on my tomb. 


POPULAR FALLACIES. 


That a deformed person is a lord.—After a careful perusal of the 
most approv ed works that treat of nobility, and of its origin, in these 
realms in particular, we are left very much in the dark as to the ori 
ginal patent, in which this branch of it is recognised. Neither Cam- 
den in his ‘*‘ Etymologie and Original of Barons,” nor Dugdale in his 
*‘ Baronage of England,” nor Selden (a more exact and laborious en- 
quirer than either) in his “ Titles of Honour,” afford a glimpse of satis- 
faction upon the subject. There is an heraldic ter:, indeed, which 
seems to imply gentility, and the right to coat armour, (but nothing 
further) in persons thus qualified. But the sinister bend is more pro- 
bably interpreted, by the best writers on this science, of some irregu- 
larity of birth, than of bodily conformation. Nobility is cither here- 
ditary, or by creation, commonly called patent. Of the former kind 
the title in question cannot be, seeing that the notion of it is limited to 
a personal distinction, which does not necessarily follow in the blood. 
Honours of this nature, as Mr. Anstey very well observes, descend 
moreover in a right line. It must be by patent then, if any thing. 
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But who can show it? Ilow comes it to be dormant? Under what 
king’s reign is it pretended? Among the grounds of nobility, cited by 
the learned Mr. Ashmole, after “‘ Services in the Field or in the Council 
Chamber,” he judiciously sets down “ Honours conferred by the 
sovereign out of mere benevolence, or as favouring one subject rather 
than another, for some likeness or conformity observed (or but sup- 
posed) in himtothe royal nature ;” and instances the graces showered 
upon Charles Brandon, who “in his goodly person being thought not 
a little to favour the port and bearing of the king’s own majesty, was by 
that sovereign, King Henry the Eighth, for some or one of these re- 

spects, highly promoted and preferred. ” Here, if any where, we 
thought we had discovered a clue to our researches. But after a 
painful investigation of the rolls and records under the reign of 
Richard the Third, or Richard Crouchback, as he is more usually 
designated in the deruaidien. from a traditionary stoop, or gibbosity in 
that part,—we do not find that that monarch conferred any such lord- 
ships, as are here pretended, upon any subject, or subjects, on a 
simple plea of “conformity” in that respect to the “royal nature.’ 

The posture of affairs in those tumultuous times, preceding the battle of 
Bosworth, possibly left him at no leisure to attend to such niceties. 
Further than his reign we have not extended our enquiries; the kings 
of England who preceded, or followed him, being generally described 
by historians to have been of straight and clean limbs, the “ natural deri- 
vative (says Daniel *) of high blood, if not its primitive recommenda- 
tion to such ennoblement, as denoting strength and martial prowess— 
the qualities set most by in that fighting age.” Another motive, which 
inclines us to scruple the validity of this claim, is the remarkable fact, 

that none of the persons, in whom the right is supposed to be vested, 

do ever insist upon it themselves. “There is no instance of any of them 
 sueing his patent,” as the law-books call it ; much less of his having 
actually stepped up into his proper seat, as, so qualified, we might 
expect that some of them would have had the spirit to do, in the House 
of Lords. On the contrary, it seems to be a distinction thrust upon 
them. Their title of Lord (says one of their own body, speaking of 
the common people) I never much valued, and now I entirely despise : 
and yet they will force it upon me as an honour which they have a 
right to bestow, and which I have none to refuse.¢ Upon a dispas- 
sionate review of the subject, we are disposed to believe that there is 
no right to the peerage incident to mere bodily configuration ; that 
the title in dispute is merely honorary, and depending upon the breath 
of the common people; which in these realms is so far from the power 
of conferring nobility, that the ablest constitutionalists have agreed in 
nothing more unanimously, than in the maxim that the King is the 
sole fountain of honour. 





* History of England, ‘‘ Temporibus Edwardi Primi et sequentibus.” 
t Hay on Deformity. 
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thinking accident at the play, 540— 
loss of Cleora’s affections, 541—his 
philosophical consolation, 7. 

K 

Kit-Cat Sketches, No. I. 76—in and 
out of love, ¢.—Tom Templeton, 
business and character of, 76—his 
falling in love, 77—his love-letter, 
ih. 78—interference of maiden aunts, 
79——their successful manoeuvring, ¢. 
—miatch broken off, i. 


L 

Lectures on Poetry, by T. Campbell, 
Lecture X. p. 1. 283, XI. 521— 
general observations on the Greek 
drama, 1—Athenian plays, the only 
ones which have come down to us, ?/. 
—whien first known in Greece, accord- 
ing to Bentley, 7b —the car of Thespis, 
2—the Dithyrambus, 3—Choerilus, 
j—tragedy completed by Aéschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, 4, 5— 
comedy, 5—the Greek theatre, 
description of, 8, 9, 10—Sophocles, 
account of his birth, 521l—his birth 
undetermined, 522—Lessing’s  opi- 
nion, t.—his education, 523—great 
personal beauty, 2/.—his acting his 
own plays, 524—his military charac- 
ter, 526-—age at decease, 7/.—charac- 
ter, 527—his writings, 528—tragedy 
of Ajax, 530—plot of, 531. 

Letters of Burke, original ones, 153. 

Llyn-y-dreiddiad-vrawd, or pool of the 
diving friar, 611. 

London Lyrics, 175. $12. 435. 548. 

Lover to his Mistress, the, 97. 

Lute, the, 89. 
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Maids of Honour, paper on, 135. 

Mazurier, or the theatre’s three 
143. 

Memoirs of the Margravine of Anspach, 
90. 

Mont Bianc, narrative of ascent of, 434, 
590, 

Month, Notes on the, 111. 229. 325. 420. 
613.—the oldest inhabitant—gallant 
butcher—an honest man, 111—She- 
ridan and Lord Rochester, 112—death 
of Alexander, 113—earthquake in the 
money-market, 114 —sccurity ot 
princes, 2/,—-Mrs. Radcliffe, 2/.—the 
statesman’s best trick, 115—Greece 


ages, 





INDEX, 


in 1825, 116—Mr. Kean and Miss 
Foote, 117—Memoirs of Margravine 
of Anspach, 114 — sporting and 
angling, 119—Granby, 120 — de- 
scendants of great men, 229—a little 
handsome excitement, ¢/.—love and 
ploughing, 230—fairy editions, i/.— 
origin of fashions, 7. — reverend 
Shooting, 251—O'’ Keeffe, i/.—Font- 
hiil Abbey, 7/.—progress of cant, 232 
—public privacy, 324—modest merit 
from a lady, 7/.—new deductions from 
a sum total, 625—revolution and re- 
storation, t/.—imperial habits, 7/.-= 
indorsements in pencil, 2/.—meet- 
ing and eating of parliament, 626— 
Munden amiable, t/.—united ages, 
a/.—American law case, t/.—children 
burnt, $27—Naval Sketch-book, if. 
—the Fitzwilliam music, i/.—death 
of the elephant, 420—how to make 
professional gentlemen healthy, 7.— 
case of domestic horror, 421—royal 
magnanimity, vd. — characteristic 
names, iw.—-death of the 
Portugal, 422—Kegent’s park, 2/.— 
Weber, 423—human suffering from 
shipwreck, ¢/.—Rossini and Welling- 
ton, 424. 613. 

Mynheer Werter’s first interview with 
Charlotte, versified, 42. 

N 

Narrative of ascent of Mont Blanc, 434, 
590. 

New Year, stanzas on the, 80. 

—— Series of Arabian Nights, 356. 

Nicolas Emperor of Russia, account of, 
287. 

Not at home, 178. 

Note-book, Sir Egerton Brydges’, 55. 

Notes on the Month, 111. 229, 325. 
420. 615, 


O 


O’ Keeffe, Recollections of the Life of, 
345.457. 564. 
One thousand 
twenty-five, 31. 
Opinions for 1426, 17. 
p 
Paestum, account of, 229. 
Parisian society, politics, and literature, 
sketches of, 08. 211.313.409.508. 602. 
Parr in his latter years, 479. 576. 
Parties in Great Britain, present state of, 
491, 
Persons one would wish to have seen, 52. 
Pharsalia, 256. 
Piccadilly journals, 372. 
— sonnets, 600. 
Pilgrimages, on, 185. 
Poetry, Lectures on, by T. Campbell, 
1. 233. 521—the Florentine party, 10 


eight hundred and 


king of 
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—records of woman : the Switzer’s 
wite, 23—one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-five, 3l—Mynheer Wer- 
ter’s first interview with Charlotte ver- 
sified, 42—to Greece, 49—song of An- 
dalusia, 54—on a naval officer buried 
in the Atlantic, 62—the green flag, 75 
—stanzas on the new year, 80—the 
lute, 89—the lover to his mistress, 97 
spes reciviva, or lines on the death of 
\lexander, 143—to Italy, from the 
Italian of Labindo, 152—to a shape 
seen in sleep, J62—Egeria’s grotto, 
167—London lyrics, 175—the cap- 
tive’s friend, 176—Mazuricr, or the 
theatre's three ages, 163—the effigies, 
193—scenes of the past, No. I. Phar- 
salia, 256—starlight, 265—the un- 
knewn city, 273—the vigil of arms, 
279—the funeral bride, 285—stanz is, 
$06—Josephine, 307—the poet of 
fashion, $12—the birds of passage, 
Jj28—to a ship, 371—lines to Ida, 
ov2—the city of the dead, 404—re- 
cords of woman: American forest- 
gitl, 407 —Sir Guilbert, 417—the 
Clapham chalybeate, 433—-on secing 
Chillon, 456—records of woman: 
Gertrude, 469—euthanasia of Tasso, 
491—the sunbeam, 518—the warn- 
ing, 902—the invocation, 573—cave 
of Trophonius, 586—Piccadilly son- 
nets, 600 — Llyn-y-dreiddiad-vrawd, 
or pool of the diving friar, 611—field 
flowers, 623. 

Poetry, on the supernatural in, by Mrs. 
Radcliffe, 145. 

Poodle, my aunt’s, 308. 

Popular fallacies, 25—a bully is always 
a coward, 25—ill-gotten gain never 
prospers, 7/.—a man must not laugh 
at his own jest, 26—that such a one 
shows his breeding, 7/.—that the poor 
copy the vices of the rich, 7/.—that 
enough is as good as a feast, 27—of 
two disputants the warmest Is gener- 
ally in the wrong, 28—that verbal 
allusions are not wit, because they 
will not bear a translation, 24—that 
the worst puns are the best, 29—love 
me love my dog, 224—that we should 
rise with the lark, 226—that we 
should liedown with the lamb, 224— 
handsome is that handsome does, 258 
—home is home though never so 
homely, 262. 418—that we must not 
look a gift-horse in tle mouth, 414— 
that great wit is allied to madness, 
519—that a deformed person isa lord, 
623. 

Posthumous romance, Mrs. Radcliffe’s, 
932. 

Present state of parties in Great Britain, 
491. 
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Radcliffe. Mrs. on the supernatural in 
poetry, 145. 


, her posthumous romance, 
232. 
Recollections of the life of O’ Keeffe, 345. 
157. 564. 


Records of Woman, No. V. 23—VI. 
4107—VII. 469. 

Religion of actors, the, 405. 

Rome, Walks in, and its environs, No. I. 
249—I1. 470—journey from Florence 
to, 249—storm, 250—Malaria, 251— 
first sight of St. Peter’s and the city, 
252—the Porta del Popolo, 253—de- 
scription of, and also of the church 
del Popolo, 254—criticism on archi- 
tecture of, i/.—the Piazza di Spagna, 
255—curiosities and intaglios, 470, 
471— description of the Piazza di 
Spagna, 472—the palace of the Pro- 
paganda, 473—disciples and learning 
of, 474—the Nazareno, 475 — the 
Scala, 476, 477—Barbone, 478—the 
Pincian mount, i/.—the obelisk, z/.— 
the Santissima Trinita, 7”. 

Russian Autocrat, the late, 8]. 

S 

Sandoval, or the Freemason, 449. 

Sketches of Parisian society, politics, 
and literature, 98. 211. 313. 409. 508. 
602. 

life of Constantine of Rus- 





sia, 194, 
— the Irish Bar, 121. 
Ship, lines toa, 371. 
Sleep, lines to a shape seen in, 162. 
Song of Andalusia, 54. 
Sonnet to Greece, 49.—Piccadilly, 600. 
Sophocles, 521. 





INDEX. 


Sortes Virgilianz, 175. 

Spes Rediviva, or lines on the death ot 
Alexander, 143. 

Stanzas, 306. 

Starlight, 265. 

Sunbeam, lines to the, 518. 

Supernatural in poetry, Mrs. Radcliffe 
on, 145—Shakspeare’s powers in, 145. 
146—different attributes of, 147—il- 
lustration of, 144—the scene in Mac- 
beth, 149—Milton’s image of, 150— 
feelings experienced on Terrace of 
Windsor, 151. 

Switzer's wife, the, 23. 


T 

Tabinet ball, the Dublin, 544. 

Tale of the West, 393—North coast ct 
Cornwall, 393—visit of Wesley to, i/. 
—his character, $94—visit to his 
cisciple, 396—vicissitudes of Trelile, 
398, 399—visits America, 401—re- 
turn of Trelile to the cottage of his 
youth, 403—his death, zi. 

Tasso, euthanasia of, 491. 

Trophonius, the cave of, 588. 


Vv 
Vigil of Arms, the, 279. 
W 


Walks in Rome and its environs, No. I. 
249—II. 470. 

Warning, the, 552. 

West, Mr. his picture of Lord Byron, 
243—letters of his lordship, 245, 244 
—the Countess Guiccioli, 346—Lord 
B.’s jokes with Mr. West, 247—de- 
parture from Tuscany, 248. 

, atale of the, 393. 

Windsor beauties, the, 425. 553. 
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